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RELIGIOUS MISCELLANY. 








MODES OF SLANDER. 

When the celebrated Bernard was about to 
die, he declared that there were three things 
for which he felt to render thanks to God, one 
of which was, ‘that he had never willingly 
slandered another, and if any one had fallen, he 
had hidden it as much as possible,’ It would 
be well for religion, and happy for the world, if 
every professed Christian were able, at the 
close of life, to bear a similar testimony, 
How much hatred and strife would be prevent- 
ed! How many of the offences which disturb 
the church would be forever unknown. 

Slander often consists merely in signs or in- 
significant actions. There may be calumny in 





an expression of the countenauce; ina hint or 
inuendo ; in an altered course of conduct; in! 
not doing what you have been wont to do, stay- 
ing away from a neighbor’s house, or withhold- 
ing some accustomed civility. You may both 
give painto the heart of your brother, and 
awaken strong prejudice against him, by a 
lofty air, a nod of the head, a turning out of} 
the way, a glance of the eve, a shrug, a smile, | 


or afrown. This method of slandering the | 
Psalmist appears to have deprecated, when he | 
prayed, ‘ Let not them that are mine enemies, | 
wrongfully rejoice over me, neither let them | 
wink with the eye that hate without a cause,’! 
You may avoid committing yourself by words | 
which might be quoted to your disadvantage, 
and perhaps subject you to the discipline of the 
church, and yet slander your brother grievous- 
ly inthe sight of God. You may insinuate 
more to his injury by a mysterious or distrustful 
look, or by silence when you ought to speak, | 
than you could have done in a prolonged con- 
versation. Nay, you may be aware of this, } 
and it may be your purpose to convey by signs, | 
more than you dare express in words. i 

Another covert of slander is by listening to 
the ealumnies of others without expressing your 
disapprobation. ‘There are,’ says one, ‘ not | 
only slanderous throats, but slanderous ears | 
also : not only wicked inventions, which engend- | 
er and brood lies, but wiched assents which | 
hatch and foster them.’ It was a maxim of the | 
Emperor Domitian, that such as give ear to) 
slanders are worse than slanderers themselves. | 
No retaiter of scandal ever tells his story with- | 
out watching to discover either in your counte. | 
nance or remarks, how you receive it. FElence | 
it is often in your power to arrest it before it 
proceeds any further. In many cases it may be 
done simply by a look of disapprobation, and 
surely ought to be done at whatever sacrifice. 
‘The north wind,’ says Solomon, ‘ driveth 
away rain, so doth an angry countenance a 
back-biting tongue.’ Austin, it is said, had an! 
inscription on his table, the import of which | 
was, that no one should ever have a seat there 
who would be guilty of detraction. 

Again, if you may incur this guilt by list- 
ening to the calumnies of others, much more 
may you do it by repeating them. Your sin in| 
this way may be greater than the original, 
offence. Your station may be more prominent, | 
and your means of rendering a false report in- 
jurious far greater. It may originate perhaps, 
with a discarded and angry servant, whom few 
or no one would believe. But when taken up 
by you and reported, it goes out endorsed with 
your authority ; and for the mischiefs which re- 
sult from it, you are justly responsible, | 
- Where no wood is,’ says the wise man, ‘the 
fire goeth out: so where there is no tale-' 
bearer, the strife ceascth.” | 

Nor does it certainly palliate your guilt, that | 
you report it with an air of regret: you ‘ hope 
it is not so;’ you ‘do not tell it for truth 3’ * it 
is only what you have heard. This may be} 
but a device to shield your own reputation, 
while you hurl a poisoned arrow at your 
brother's, 


Nor does it vender you lese criminal, that the 
malignant tale be substantially true, By the} 
canons of Christ it jis lawful *to speak evil of | 
no man.’ And itiso less slanderous in his | 
sight to proclaim your byother’s faults injurious- 
ly and uncalled for, than to charge him with | 
faults of which he is not guilty, It is not } 
enough that you speak the truth of others ; you | 
are required to speak it ‘in love.’ 

An adroit method of some for prapagating | 
caluinny, is by asking questions. ‘Have you | 
heard, say they, of this or that fault in one | 
whom it is their purpose to malign?’ ‘Is bh, 
trne,’ that he has done thisorthat? ‘Their de- 
sign in making these inquiries is malevolent, 
and so far slanderous. They wish to originate | 
a train of thought, to the injury of the person | 
of whom they speak; to give a hint which! 
shal! awalen curiosity, and oceasion further | 
inquiry. It is a base method employed for! 
drawing out and making public through the 
agency of another, what they are afraid or 
ashamed to be considered the authors of them- 
selves, 

Akin to this cowardly expedient is that of 
bestowing hypothetical praise. You commend a 
man, perhaps in the presence of a known ene- 
my, for qualities to which his pretensions are 
very doubtful. You extol, it may be, his be- 
nevolence and liberality, before those who you 
know will not believe you, and who will be 
prompted by your insidious praise to speak of 
his parsimony. How often is this done for no 
other purpose than to elicit expressions of dis- 
like in the hearing of others, at once to injure 
another in their opinion, and gratify the enmily 
of one’s own heart, 

THE HUZZAS OF POSTERITY. 

A little boy near Hagerstown in Maryland, 
was one day pointing out to me a copse of 
trees aw the place where Washington at the 
head of the Virginia rangers, fought a battle 
long before the war of the revolution with some 
Indians, headed by French from Fort Du- 
quesne, now Pittsburgh. The little fellow had 
some balls of lead which had been fired in that 
battle, chopped from the centres of the now 
massive andagedoaks, [ saw the sunbeam of 
some moral emotion was in his eyes, and | 


‘ 











youth who led the’ Virginians into that thicket 
when the War-whoop shook its boughs, and the 
rifle rung in its gloom. 

His mind seemed to glance like light- 
ning through the illustrious deeds of arms in 
which Washington had been engaged, and 
settle down at the closing scene of Yorktown 
He told me of one circumstance only, Said 
he, when the British troops were marched out 
of their entrenchments to lay down their arms, 
Washington told the American army, ‘My 
boys, let there be no insults over a conquered 
foe! when they lay down their arms don’t 
huzza: posterity will hazza for you.’ 

I could have hugged the boy to my bosom. 
Although he had not probably been able to 
read more than four years, yet his mind had 
drank deep in the moral greatness of the act 
of sparing the feelings of a fallen foe. I asked 
him what it was that Washington said that pos- 
terity would do? he quickly answered, huzza. 
‘Huzza!then,’ said 1; and he sent his clear 
wild shout into the battle-wood, and I shouted 
with him, ‘ huzza for Washington.’ 





FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 


What is the great design in reality of all our 
efforts as Teachers? Is it not to do all we can 
towards making the children who are entrusted 
to us friends and followers of the Holy Child 
Jesus? It is right and desirable and incum- 
bent upon us to endeavor to excite and encour- 
age their curiosity, by presenting to their minds 
awakening and interesting truths—from what- 


ever field—whatever quarter of the Universe | 


those truths may be gleaned. I[t is right and 


well to exercise their understandings upon al} | 


such incidents in history whether sacred or 
profane—all such events and facts in Nature— 
all such questions in morals or religion, as may 
interest and improve their minds. It is well 
and proper to cultivate their memory and their 
ingenuity. But then all this mental cultivation 
must be secondary and snbservient to the culti- 
vation of the heart, If we train up our schol- 


ars In such a way as merely to make them eres 


keen to discern, and more quick to remember— 
ds» we perform faithfully and fully the duty of 
Christian Teachers? Do we perform our part 
towards preparing them for the trials and temp- 
tations of life? Certainly we donot, It is not 
89 peculiarly their intellects which are commit- 
ted to our care. Of course we must awaken 
the mind before we can reach the heart-—but 
then we should remember that as Sunday 
School Teachers our péeuliar sphere is the heart 
—to which the understanding should be regard. 
ed by us merely as the entrance—and if we 
linger or loiter about the entrance instead of 
Striving to possess ourselves of the heart, we 
surely fall short of our duty. There is little 
fear that the mind of children will be idle——lit- 


it, We must not suffer it to be dimmed by th: 
damp breath of worldly desires, we must far 
and foster it in the scenes of daily life. 





cultivating his spirit make him our own, we 
inust study and strive after the faith which 
‘lived in him. It was no strange work in him 
\to do his father’s will, it was his meat and 
drink—Religion was to hima world of ever 
present realities—His eye pierced the soul of 
his brethren—it was fixed on things beyond 
the boundaries of time, the veil which shrowds 
the world of spirits was drawn aside for him, so 
that while he tabernacled among men, he dwelt 
ina higher, an unseen world. He walked 
with God—nay—he was in the bosom of the 
Father, the light of Heaven shone npon his 
path, the love of the all-pervading, all-embracing 
spirit filled his heart, wherever he went; God 
was with him, God was within him. May not 
something of this same mind be ours? May 
we not aspire to a faith like this, in kind, even 
if not so vivid in degree? We must feel as 
Jesus felt the reality of religion, and the pres- 
ence of the unseen world, if we would commn- 
vicate to our pupils the spirit of Jesus, When 
we shall have gained by meditation, by prayer 
and by obedience the faith which was in Jesus, 
the children will learn from us what books 
could never teach them, they will learn more 
|precious and lasting lessons than words ever 
taught. A Teacher whose heart is warmed 
with the spirit of Jesus. comes to his class with 
a preparation which a mind teeming with truth 
and a fancy rich in illustrations cannot afford. 
His soul is already in that pure world of spirit. 
ual realities into which he wishes to introduce 
his pupils—HHe speaks to them of things dear 
ito hin—they perceive it and they must catch 
something of his mind. 








UNITARIAN PROSPECTS ON THE LAKES. 
PLAN OF THE THFOLOGICAL SCHOOL. 


{ Buffalo, August 31, 1838. 

| My Dear Brother:—My time has been so 
}much occupied during this summer that I have 
| done even less for the Messenger than formerly ; 
\indeed I have done nothing, but [ will try te 
do better in future. ‘To me this has bevn a de- 
‘tightful summer; my own society has been 
gradually increasing and improving, this has 
made me happy; and besides, 1 have enjoyed 
visits from several of our fathers and brothers 
from the Fast: and we trust that we have done 
considerable service to the cause of Christian 
truth. Mr Ripley has made a tour through the 








tle fear that curiosity will slumber—a child | Lake country as far as to Chicago, and has 


with a sleepy mind, and a dull curiosity is a 


i visited all the principal towns and cities, with 


monster—No—the yo.rg spirit is ever awake la view to the establishment of Unitarian Socie- 


and alive—it is for us to direct its curiosity 
to right channels—it is for us to feed the hun- | 
gry mind with that bread from Heaven which | 
shall also nourish the heart. The heart let it! 
be repeated is the great scene of onr labors——| 
Unless we can secure the heart’s affections and | 
aspirations for the service of Religion—it is in 
vain that we Inbor to quicken the mind and 
store the memory. Religious truths if merely 


ities; he has been received with much interest ; 


the cares or the coldness of the world quencl are settled in isulated positions, and are ready 


meditation however earnest, mere aspiration, dies of a class of young men. 
however ardent will not make us like the being; 
we contemplaie—If we would be like Jesus, we, frst inquiry will be, and who among men will 
must do like him, or rather we must do in our!, be sofficient for these things ? 
peculiar and several spheres what we feel that}; rous to mention names, | could call to your} tunity of observing what was needed. 
he would have done in our place, we must by), 


EDUCATION CONVENTION IN BOSTON. 








to faint for help; and besides let this gentle- 
man have a home at some convenient position, 


Mayor of Boston, was called to the chair, and Rev. 
This is a rough sketch of the plan; and your; ©: Barnard appointed Secretary. 

me p ’ y The Mayor, on taking the chair, said he had been 
: ; for the last five or six years, associated with the school 
Were it deco- | committess ot this city, and he had had so:ne oppor- 
Hle thought 
there were two prominent faults in the system, both 
if : public and private The one was, the want of atten- 
make such an office a blessing to this Western | sion in the construction of school rooms, to securing 
country. Ench of them are colleague pastors | good air; which was of the utmost importance, not 
in Massachusetts, with health so precarious only to the healthy action of the animal functions, brt 


] : ‘ ethmanBeonsdig:. Sopage se i 
that they may again be arrested in the paths 0 ihe operations of the mind. Efe had no doubt that 
many of the diseases which were attributed to the 











mind two individuals, either of whom would 





' 


of their distinguished usefulness 5; but in this climate, ought in justice to be ascribed to the school- 
office, could it be established, there would be | room. Injustice was often, done to the child, by 
such various exercise, with such facilities to charging him with dullness or laziness, an! applying 


: : , a sti x, either . rsics nthe true 
chanze elimete as might be desirable, that stimulus, either moral or physical, when the true 
remedy would be to ventilate the apartment. This 


even a frail constitution mizht be made to en- | remedy he had proposed to introduce, and had been 
dure a great deal of service. partially successful. 

F . F | The other defect of which he complained was over 

And aga ; 38V, | op: , ; haar wala - 

Gc agen you may taquire, of others may, | stimulus, in order to force the early developement of 

though you have faith, whence are the students’ jniellect. He thought we were not sufficiently pa- 

to come? May there not be young men in the | tient to wait for the developement of the intellectual 

Eastern colleges, who, desiring to live in the | Powers. The passions were excited to an injurious 


|extent, by the system of competition practised in the 
est, wo : 4 » OY system npe practis 
ae, uld prefer te come and study their | schools. The arrangement in classes, with bigher 


profession here amidst the scenes of their future { and lower places, and the distribution of medals, was, 
labor ? as he thought, a dangerous stimulus, calculated to 


Aad are there not young men in our Wes. | excite ambition, rivalry, and jealousy; passions which 
g 


che cunidinn whe. erent my og | could not be excited in the adult without the most 
; parishes, ’ ould prepar mseives | deleterious influence both upon the health and mor- 


for the ministry if the facilities were near at| als; much less in children. He thought the safer 
hand. [know there are such youny men, ] | course was to wait a little while longer tor the de- 
have metthem. They cannot go to Cainbridge, | Y¢lopement of the intellect, before it was so severely 
either because they have not the means to pre- a shnatonte i: mare ane 

ihe ‘ . : “\ences as deleterious to the intellect and physical 
pare for admission there, or more frequently | frame,as alcohol to the animal functions; and he 
hocause the y are too old to be willing to spend thought a fem] erance reformation necessary in ed- 
four years in preparatory studies. ucation. The effect of this system was, that our 


J rctging It inful ¢ int 
“Sige dren are puny. was painful to go into our 
Ww vn _ - F t d : : é 
eastern Agent would find scholars in his ex- | schools and listen to the brilliant recitations, and see 
tensive intercourse with society. 


the pale face, and flushed countenance. There was 

Another objection would be urged by many | n° do.bt that they were forward; but what was the 

, : ) | ct ? after li all behi ickly 

ageieat the echeme which hes been suggested, | effect | In fier life they fall behind, becume sickly, 
and often fall victims to consumption. 


. ’ . a ¢ } 4 
that the 7 heological education would be Im- | The same views were supported by Messrs Bar- 
perfect: no doubt it would be less accurate | nard and Walker; the latter of whoin thought the 
and less extensive, than the education which establishment of high schools and academies an er- 


° é ror, and that all the energies of the c ity ought 
may be acaunire ‘ambridee : but on the, 4 ati snerg | community oug 
y equired at Cambridge ; | to be concentrated on the public school; a sentiment, 


other hand, they, who should make their pre- which we think it would be difficult to make current 
paration for the ministry amidst the strong ac- |in New England, where the practical advantages of 


tion of these western communities, would see | academics and high schools have so long been expe- 

what is necded, and acquire a certain address. porn essa connection with which, the common 
=} agg | § syste has flourished beyond example, unless 

which in many cases effects more than profound | we except Prussia. ° 

attainments. | Rev. Mr Blagden thought that one of the greatest 
It is no doubt very desirable that every man, | objects of the Board ot Education ought to be, to 


ho uadertahes the ministry of Christin trethe,| meet the religious views and foctings of the commu- 
‘ } nity. He felt embarrassed from a want of knowledge 

should be thoroughly educated; but when I) of what had been done. and all he had to say was, 
see whole communities without any worthy or, to suggest to the Hon. Secretary of the Board, whom 
even ordinary ministries of christianity, I can- phe happy moe - : house, the hapa on 
" Se . : ot Oringing Clear'y belore the community the reing- 
wt have patience to wait until youag ace have ious bearing of whatis to be done by them. He 
been carried through a course of eight or nine | should endeavor to divest himselt of ali religious big- 
years. No, let some be made ready to go as otry; and he wished the course of the Board to be 
speedily as may be, so that error and sin may, Sch that all jealousy might be removed from the 
not obtain the right of possession while we are | Minds of religionists or irreligionists. He would have 
rig ssess religion in its liberal, but not unevangelical sense. 
preparing to dispossess them. IJ would not be) He thought that the combining of religious with in- 
misunderstood, no pains should be spared to in- teNeectual education, would be the surest method of 
preventing over excitement, and keeping the pas- 
: {sions in check. It would give higher motives for in- 
gymen, upon such, the prosperity of the church | tejectual effort,—it would enltivate all those feel- 
wil! in no small degree depend ; but in the pre-! ings of inind and habits of body which are necessary 
sent crisis, we must meet exigences as we can; | fo prevent knowledge i'se!{ trom beceming a source 


{ th sorrow . he cullivati » in ime 
by all means send forth as many thoroughly ac- of tuture sorrow. He said the cultivation of the in 








crease the .umber of thorough!y educated cler- 


tellect without piety was like putting a two edged 


A meeting of the friends of Education was he!d 
pursuant to the requisitions of the law, on Saturday 


Mere } with a suitable library, and there direct the stu- | last,in Park street vestry. The Hon. S. A. Elliot, 


his mission will do great good ; he will bear to} complished men as can be found, and sinee the 
New England and to the Association of which{ number of these do not supply the half of the 
he was an agent, such information as will en | demand, let others, pious and devoted men, be 
prepared to hasten to the work, 

But [ would not heve the projects of the 
Western Agency and of Theological edueation 
confounded. We may have an Agent, thon “h 
some may disapprove of his being embarrassed 
by giving instruction, and even if no students 


courage them to act vigorously for the diffusion 
of truth in the West, and also enable them to 
direct their energies to the best advantage. I 
have had the satisfaction to co-operate in these 
missionary efforts, While others have supplied 


, sword in the hand of a madman; and instanced the 
; case of France, where, at the time when intellect 
! was putting forth its freshest blossoms, it was a scene 
of moral desolation. He thercfore wished that what- 
ever of a moral bearing could be given to this effort, 
jmight be given without delay; and he hoped not a 
(hand of any party or sect would be withheld, in car- 
i rying out what had already been begun. 
\ Rev. Mr Pierpont thought there was too much ex- 
{citement, and too much of it of the wrong kind. 
| There was too nuch excitement of the lower feel- 


ene — —————— 


tion exceedingly interesting in every country, but 
especially in this, where the institutions of the coun- 
try depend for their stability so much on the educa- 
tion of the whole people. It was therefore with pain 
that he heard any thing said in disparagement of 
| what had been done by our ancestors. If there is a 





subject in which we ought to feel a pride, it i¢ in 

what has been done to promote education. The 
opinion had been expressed :hat academies and high 

schools were injurions to the cause of common edu- 
|cation. He thought that was a inistake. 

It was trne,as a genera! principle, that a thing 
was valued to what it cost. In illustration of this, he 
said an attempt was made to provide lectures for the 

iyirls at Lowell. A’ course of lectures, of the first 
order, was given gratuitously ; and for a few eve- 
‘nings they were well attended; but the audience 
soon dwindled away. The experiment was again 
tried, of setling tickets, and it succeeded in securing 
a full audience, to a course inferior to the first. He 
hoped the freedom of education would not diminish 
the interest felt in it. 

It had been said there was too much excitement. 
| That brought back his mind near half a centary, 
} when he happened to be one of those favored indi- 
| viduals who received that little bit of silver; and he 
declarcd that no silver or gold he ever bad, did his 
| heart and intellect so much good as that. It was in- 
'deed a scene of excitement and labor, between 
}twelve of us; but he had never discovered that it 
/had injured his intellect or morals. He thought 
‘some stimulus was necessary to promote study with 
{the young, especially in those studies which were 
| of themselves dull and uninteresting. The compe- 
|tition in these schools had been called a horse race 
|—a mere scrub race; but the race that was run in 

that public school to which he had alluded was po 
scrub race-it was as callant a race as was ever run by 
} the famous Eclipse. He thought the very object of 
this mecting was excitement. We are in a world of 
‘excitement; and the excitement that begins at the 
‘head of the government comes at last to the family 
‘eircle. He did not believe that the feeble health of 
{our children was to be traced to the school room ; 
| but he was sure that our young people knew more 
| than they did formerly. 
| In regard to moral and religions instruction, he 
| quoted the language of a distinguished individual, 
who said tha. ¢the march of mind, not controlled by 
moral power, was but the rogue’s march ;’ aud he 
| had had oceasion to observe,in the course of his pro- 
| fessional duties, that, with the increase of the intel- 
lectual powers, there had been an increased tenden- 
|) cy to crime—not always boldness in crime, but craft, 
jfraud, and subtlety; and, without the control of 
moral principle, inte'lectual education is the greatest 
| of curses. 
ie was afraid that, because we have so many dif- 
| ferences of opinion in regard to religious subjects, 
| there may come upon our public schools a disregard 
to all religion. We find in a neighboriag state, one 
‘of the most magnificent bequests given on condition 
(that no clergyman should enter upon the ground. 
| This he had looked upon as intimating that moral sci- 
/ence and religious principle aré to be excluded from 
the institution. For heaven’s sake, let us beware of 
| following such an example. Let us the rather goin 
| the good spirit of the Puritans, and follow the exam- 
| ple cf our fathers, by giving our young men moral 
| as well as intellectual power. 
tev. Mr Pierpont said that he should not dispute 
| that the little piece of silver to which the gentlenian 
alluded, did his heart as much good as any he has 
‘got since. His only donut was, whether that had 
any temlency to cultivate moral affections. Nor did 
he doubt that the race of which he had spoken was 
as gallantly conducted as any ever run by the splen- 
) did horse Eclipse. It was a horse race stil; and his 
doubt was, whether the tendency was not to eclipse 
the higher powers, as the moon, coming between us 
and the orb from which it received its borrowed light, 
| eclipses the sun. : 

Rev. Nehemiah Adams said it had seemed to him 
that the course of the Board of Education in relation 
to religious education in schools was a very difficult 
and delicate one ; and be observed by the public 
prints that there were jealousies. It was said that 
their object was to give a Christian education. Bit, 
_the question was, who is to decide what are the 
| principles of the Christian religion? The feeling is, 
that to attempt this will be to teach sectarianism. 
In illustration of this remark, he would state a fact 
that occurred in the school committee. A member 
‘ot the committee objected to the introduction of a 
book, because it had this verse in it, in reference to 
the consequence of stealing and lying: 


laid up in the memory ere of no more service} My pulpit, T have visited Erie, Pa. twice this 





asked him further of Washington, the brave 





than any other truths. The facts of Scripture 
history tf they have only excited and gratified 
momentary curio-ity have done no more than 
the most trivial things imaginable might have 
dene. No, the heart. permit it to be again re- 
peated, is our field, Do you need to be made 
sensible by observation of the importance of 
cultivating the hearts of the children committed 
to you-—-go round throngh the streets and mark 
the young generation which is rising up around 
us—There is no want of nind there, vigorous 


and active mind—but it is lamentable to see | 


how that mass of young energy is perverted 
and profaned-—it is lamentable to see the spark 
but just kindled onthe altar of the soul already 
beginning to flash forth impure and unholy 
fires—it is mournful to see in the manners and 
the hearts of many children so little reverence 
for whatever is sacred—whcether it be names, 
persons or things. 

How shall we so educate the heart of our 
pupilsas to shield them from the evil influences 
with which their every day plays and pursuits 
must at every turn bring them in contact? | 
answer, we must present to then ip an interest- 
ing and impressive manner. a counter-example 
—and what example shall that be but the exam- 
ple of Jesus Christ. This is the point to which 
my remarks have been tending—here is_ the 
simple but as it seems to me all-important sub- 
ject which | wished to press upon your atten- 
tion. Our greatest work is, our highest aim 
should be to teach our scholars Jesus Christ 
—not merely to teach them abstractly the ad- 


vantages of obeying his precepts—whether we | 
° . 7. 4 ‘ . i 
limit these advantages to this life or extend | 


them to the life to come-—not merely to teach 
them the doctrines which Jesus delivered and 
the deeds which he performed, as matters of 
history, but to make them acquainted with Je- 
sus himself. You may teach them with the 
most eloquent language, and the most beauti- 
ful imagery and illustration, that the ways of 
wisdom are ways of peace and pleasantness ; 
you may warn them in tones the mast solemn, 
and by pictures the most fearful of the wages 
of sin, bet the words will soon die away on 
their ears, the thoughts soon fade from their 
minds, when temptation appears in its win- 
ning forms, ‘They must be interested in 
Jesus, he must be made the companion of their 
sovls. How shall this end be gained, (for I find 
I am becoming tedious,) how shall we interest 
the children in Jesus Christ ? We must ac- 
quire for ourselves that same mind which 
was in Christ Jesus, we tnust study the soul of 
Jesus in its relations to the Father of spirits and 
to the souls of his brethren, we must meditate 
on the example of Jesus in joy and in sorrow, 
in action and in suffering, we must mose till 
the fire burns within, and when it is kindled we 
innst not let it die by neglect, we must not let 


}summer, where I have preached seven times; 
| Lockport, N. Y. twice ; and Cleveland, O. once. 
In each of these places we have the germ of a 
| four'shing society. 

| Lockport is about thirty miles from Boffalo, 
‘onthe Erie Canal, It is a thrifty village of 
| Gve or six thousand inhabitants. My average 
audience there has been about 130; and after 
| hearing five sermons, some thirty respectable 
gentlemen met and chose a committee and sig- 
nified their readiness to contribute three or four 
hundred dollars for six months’ preaching, and 
| their committee were authorized to procure a 
preacher and books and tracts. Such prompt- 
ness and efficiency is very encouraging, 

At Erie the average audience has been at 
lenst 250; but no definite action has taken 
place on the part of those interested. 

At Cleveland a society is formed. 

At Toledo Mr Sears has laid a good founda- 
‘tion; and at Chicago there is an excellent 
spirit manifested, and very promising indi- 
cations, 

Detroit has also been visited by our mission- 
aries, Brothers Muzzey and Ripley have 
preached there. 

Now all these places which IT have mention- 
ed are important points, and several of them are 
| destined to be large cities, within the lives of 
| the present generation; and nothing is wanting 
| 
} 
| 














to build up a respectable Unitarian society in 
each of these places within two years, but 
competent preachers; and where are these 
preachers to be obtained? New England does 
net and cannot furnish enough preachers to 
perform the work, which as the advocates of 
liberal living christianity, we are called to do 
in this western country. New England is do- 
ing what she can, but she cannot do enough. 
The school at Cambridge could not hold students 
enough to supply the wants of the West, and 
my conviction is every day strengthened that 
our work cannot go on as it onght until facili- 
ties are furnished to prepare young men for the 
ministry somewhere in the midst of the West. 
We want a Theological school well endowed, 
and I hope we shall have one before many 
years, but amidst present embarrassments tt is 
vain to talk of what we should like. Large 
donations cannot be expected at present. 

And is there no way in which the means of 
Theological education can be furnished here in 
the West without incurring the expense of a 
large establishment? [have heard a plan sug- 
gested which seems to me feasible. Let our 


American Unitarian Association appoint some 
one to be a Western Agent, whose duty shall 
be to travel a portion of every year in the 
West, to establish new societies, and assist 
those already formed to obtain preachers, books, 
&c., and also to give relief from time to time 
by exchange, or otherwise to the pastors who 





can be fonnd to form a class; or we may have 
a Seminary, though some may doubt the expe- 
diency of an agency, 
Agent and a Seminary distinct from each oth- 


West wil! sustain them: bat at present, while 
ve must depend npen the liberality of our Eas 
tern brethren, we must consult for moderate 
expenditures, and [ doubt not that we may be 


j>cts. 

Our denomination have waked up with a no- 
ble zeal for Missionary enterprize ; and never 
was there a more interesting or amore prom 
ising fiel tor Missionary labor than this of the 
West. No ocean is to be crossed, no deadly 
climate to be encountered, no foreign language 


dued ; the West is neighbor to the East; they 
stand tog: t e+ as the parent and the child; and 
each may be the stronger. by reciprocal benefits. 
If the parent trains up the child in the way it 
should go, the child will rise up in the strength 
of youth and call its parent blessed, But one 
thing must be kept in mind; poetry has said 
that *the West is stretching ovt her hands to- 
wards the Hast, and impioring the bread of life,’ 
and some have misconstrued the language, It 
is true individuals in the West, long for the 
establishment of Christian institutions, but the 
body of society, not already connected with 
prevailing modes of Christianity, is not deeply 
interested in religious affairs; and our work is 
to arouse their spiritual natures, I[t is a diffi- 
cult work, and requires much zeal and patience. 
To be a successful Missionary, a man must have 
an unconquerable hopefulness; while he is 
gathering together the few and scattered mate- 
rials with which to make a beginning, he must 
walk by faith and not by sight. 

You will remember when you was in Mobile 
two years ago, going one raihy Sabbath morn- 
ing to the miserable old school-house, which 
was your chapel and mine, and finding no per- 
gon there, save one man, who came merely to 
say that no one else was coming. That was 
the day of small things; the little vine what 
we saw rising with such feeble life, nas become 
large and beautiful. Mr Elliott could tell us 
of smal] things at St. Louis. But by the ener- 
gies of a hope that would not be discouraged, 
he has been borne on to signal success, Yes 
it must be borne in mind by our friends at the 
East, and especially by our Missionaries, that 
religious societies do not grow up spontaneous- 
ly inthe West. I hope your western corres- 
pondents will express their opinions in regard 
toa Western Agent. What do you think of 
the project ? 

Yours, in Christian fellowship, 


G. W. H. 





Western Messenger. 


I hope we may have an) 


greatly strengthened by the union of the pro- | 


to be mastered, no ancient prejudice to be sub- | 


ings of our nature, and too little of the higher 
' thought the system of competition in our schools was 
‘similar in principle to the horse race. He comment- 
ed with no little severity, on the practice of cistribu- 
'ting medals; and called them silver spurs, to be 


‘ces, We do this ourselves—we have duties to per: 

form in driving these spurs; and then we come here 
jand complain of over-exciiement He thought we 
| should not say to the child, ‘you have excelled, ‘but 
} 


| 
er before many years, and IT donbt not that the | stuck into the sides of the boys and girls in these ra- 
| 


well done” when he has done so well as to deserve 
commendation When my trother, said he, spoke 
of religious feelings and religious education, I hope 
he did not mean sectarianism. Neither he nor I 
} would consent to that. Let us teach our children to 
reverence God; to reverence his laws; to do right; 
and to observe the eternal laws of equity in their 
feelings and actions. That isa better education than 
merely intellectual. 

While on the subject of excitement, he would say 
that we excite too much the eyes of the children— 
we have a long row of windows, and then we set the 
children facing them, so that they must either have 
the full glare of light shining in their faces and on 
the pages of their books, or they must hold their 
books between their faces and the light, and thos 
cast a shadow upon their reading. No one did this 
in his office. It ic not so, with you, in the Mayor 
and Aldermen’s room, Every man of you turns his 
back to the tight. 

The Mayor said in explanation, that the Mayor 
and Aldermer had no control over the construction 
of school houses; but he believed the school houses 
were all provided with inside blinds. In regard to 
over-excitement, he threw none of the blame on the 
teachers. It all fell upon the heads of families, 
They would not be satistied, if their children were 
not so many hours in school, and did vot make such 
rapid progress. He had tried the experiment, and 
established a school where this extra excitement was 
not applied ; and though commenced under favora- 
ble auspices, it was not long before the children were 
withdrawn, because the parents wished to have them 
more hours in school, and make greater progress in 
learning. 

Hon. Jonathan Phillips offered a resolution, in sub- 
stance, that in the opinion of this meeting, itis of the 
highest importance that the attention of those who 
lave the direction of education, should be directed to 
the developement of the physical and moral powers 
of our nature, and that this community should be 
impressed with the conviction that the intellectis not 
alone to be cultivated, After expressing the very 
deep interest which he felt in this subject, he said, 
that one gentleman had expressed his opinion very 
decidedly, in tavor of religious education. In all 
Protestant countries, differences of opinion existed as 
to the details of religion; and from this arose the 
difficulty of incorporating it in a system of public in- 
struction. In Prussia, religion was lett exclusively 
to religious teachers, either Protestant or Catholic, 
according to the prevailing religion of the district. 
But, in our country, he said, we were all interested 
in the subject of religion ; but when ve come to the 
details and particulars, we differ. He wished, there- 
fore, that the gentleman would go tarther, and state 
precisely what his views were. The situation of 
the committee of education was such that they could 
not act on this subject without great embarrassment ; 
and he thought they bad done ali they reasonably 
could. He had great confidence in his countrymen, 
in regard to this object; but we cannot expect that, 
in the course of a twelve month, we are to renovate 
society. 

James T. Austin, Esq. rose to second the resolu- 
tion, and to suggest a modification in regard to phy- 
sicai education. He thought the subject of educa- 
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‘I shall see the just afar, 
Radiant as the morning star ; 
While with trembling steps I go, 
To the darker wor!d of wo!’ 

The committee man would not have this beok in- 
troduced because it taught the doctrine of future pun- 
ishinent. 

On the other side, there might be ground of com- 
plaint, on acconnt of what was /eft out of the schoo} 
books. Hf any thing is taught as the Christian re- 
ligion, which falls short of if, there is equal ground 
of complaint, as though error were directly taught. 
In illustration of this, he alluded to a stanza, found, 
he believed, in Mr Pierpont’s Third Reader, which 
is an alteration of one of the most beautiful bymns in 
our Janguese, and which is found in almost every 
nursery in the land, The original is 

‘For satan finds some mischief still 
For idle hands to do.’ 





| The alteration reads 

| ‘ For there is always something ill 

For idle hands to do.’ 

| The implication here is, that there is no such be- 

ling as Satan; and the discerning child, having the 

| original hymn in his possession, would be impressed 

| with the idea that the author of the book and the 
school committee, did not believe, or atleast doubted 
the existenee of such a being. 


[Mr Pierpont rose and said; ‘As the Gentleman 
i has kindly given me permission to correct him if he 
is in error, I would say, that the alteration alluded 
-to is in no book which I have given to the public.’— 
But his memory deceived him. The precise lan- 
guage quoted is to be found on p. 157 0f The Young 
Reader, by J. Pierpont. Mr P. of course was not 
guilty of an intentional misstatement, because many 
teachers who were present, use his Pook in their 
Schools and would easily perceive his error. We 
have since accidentally learned that he has made a 
suitable and satisfactory explanation to Mr A. of his 
inistake.] 

Mr Adams continued. He bad never in his life 
seen so much dissension and so much jealousy as ex- 
isted in relation to the schools in this city; and a 
zreat part of it he suspected, arose from this very 
thing. A hundred thousand eyes were upon this 
Roard of Education, and he sincerely sympathized 
with them. He did not come there to suggest any 
hing; but it the object was to satisfy all these con- 
Jicting views and feelings, he knew of no way in 
which it could be done but to abolish all religious 
teaching in the schools; and to make the object of 
‘he school, viz: to teach reading, writing, &e. as 
»xclusive as the object of mechanics shops in which 
the boy is placed to learn a trade,—and leaving the 
moral and religious culture of the pupil to parents, 
and ministers and Sunday School teachers. But, in 
the primary schools, it was a very small part of the 
object to develope the intellect; but a principal one 
was to cultivate the affections ; and he confessed he 
did not know how this was to be done, if religion 

| was not to be taught. Suppose a child lies:—you 
must under such an arrangement punish him, not 
because he has violated a moral obligation, but be- 
cause he has transgressed a rule of the school. Un- 
less this is done, there is no end to dissensions. 

Mr. Emerson, a member of the school committee 
rose under considerable excitement; and as we sup- 
posed under the apprehension that the object of Mr. 
Adams, was to recommend the entire abolition of re- 
ligious teaching in the schools. Mr. Adams, how- 
ever, said he had entirely misapprehended him. He 
meant to say that morals and religion must not be 
taught, if this evil is to be remedied, He wished it 
might be remedied; but he saw no way by which it 
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could be done, but by coming to the dreadtul alterna- 
tive of banishing all religious instruction from the 





ea 





schools. ; a 
Mr. Emerson said he could not think it impossible 


that the fundamental principles of Christianity could 
be taught in such a community as this. To his mind 
it would be shocking, if the influence which is exert- 
ed on the minds of scholars by the opening and clos- 
ing exercises of the schools, were to be lost. He had 
been a member of the school committee fora number 
of years, and the difficulty about school books which 
had been mentioned had never occurred to him ; nor 
had he any recollection of the fact stated by Mi 
Adams. [The mayer also devi d any knowledge of 
the fact, and thought it cou'd not have occurre din the | 
echool committee. Mr. Adams said it was 1n the | 
Committee of the Primary schools ] ; 

Mr. Emerson said also he thought the practice of 
distributing medals had been treated with undue se- | 
verity. It was true that it created a distinction be- 
tween the indolent and the industrious, and between 
the faithful and unfaithful; but thet was in accordance 
with all the arrangements of society ; and even with 
the retributions of the world to come. 

Mr. Tower, teacher, thought the implication had 
been made that the teachers were not able to discern 
the difference between indolence and physical de- , 


pression from bad air. Iie had visited most of the 
schools in Boston, and he did not believe such a 
thing had ever oceurred as that a child should have 
bee n punish ! for dulness arising from the state of 


the sci Butif it were so, it might be laid | 
upon other shoulders. It would be found by the 
printed regulations, that a committee of three are 
appointed to go round and compare A. B. and C, and 
10 produce excitement. They arrange the teachers 
in classes, 1, 2, 3, 4, so that they get medals too; and 
the lower nu that he has not 


io! roo'n. 


nber sometimes finds 


votes enough to continue in his place; so that they 
were dependent for their bread on producing the 
very excitement here complained of, Intellectual 
improvement also, was made the test of merit, and 
whatever time the teacher spends on moral improve- 


ment, was lost in the seale by which he was judged. | 
Mr. Pierpont said he thought the gentleman en- | 
tirely correct. The whole community was in a/| 
state of unhealthy excitement; and if there could be 
anything like a balance wheel, it would be a great | 
desideratum. j 
Mr. H. W. Carter, teacher, thought that the pres- | 
ent mode of distributing rewards operated unjustly ; 
inasmuch as it did not amount to areward for ez- 
ertion, but success; so that, it often happened that 
the reward was obtained by the one who had made | 
the least effort ; and it was often felt by the teachers 
that some other one was better entitled to the prize. 
If rewards were eistributed for exertion and good | 
behaviour, he thought it would be better.— Boston ! 
Recorder. : 


FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 
PHRENOLOGY. 

Mr. Editor,--I have very | 
great satisfaction a work by | 
Joshua Toulmin Smith, Esq.* entitled, * Synop- 
sis of Phrenology; directed chiefly to the 
exhibition of the utility and application of the | 
science to the advancement of social happiness.’ | 
Mr. Scuith stands in the foremost ranks of those | 
who hive undertaken to vindicate the claims of 
phrenology against the strenuous | 
and alusive attacks of its enemies, The char- | 
acter of this gentleman for general learning, | 
ard the works already published by him on the | 
science of phrenology, must give great weight 
to his authority, and eminently qualify him to) 
forma correct judgment upon a subject, which | 
intimately connects itself with the best interests | 
of individuals and communi.ies. It is with 
pleasure that we greet the advance of such | 
a man, to aid in the elucidation of this interest. | 
ing For while we admit not only the 
right, it even the usefulness of judicious in- | 
vestigation, we think that Mr. Smith has, by his | 
acuteness and ability, dune something to ex- 
citc a discussion likely to conduce much to the 
determination of the true merits of the ‘New 
Philosophy.’ 

‘The ‘Synopsis’ to which I have called the 
attention of your readers, contains a jarge 
amount of matter in the compass of 27 octavo! 
pages, to which are added two plates, handsomely | 
executed by the author himself. This pamph- | 
let is accompanied by a marked cast, prepared 
for the illustration of the subject. It is a cast of | 
an ancient Greek skull from the tombs in the Isle | 
of Samos, It represents, as the author says, a 
general good developement of all the parts; and 
it is believed to ve more useful to the student | 
to study the organs on a skull than on a bust, 
as their exact location isthus much mere defi- 
nitely understood than when seen on an ideal 
bust. Noone will have any difficulty in com- } 
paring the Jocation on the skul! with that on the 
living It is an admirable piece of 
workmanship, painted according te the author’s 
classification of the faculties, the organs being | 
marked and numbered on side and the 
groups on the other, It is my conviction that 
the ‘Synopsis’ and the accompanying skull will 
do more to enlighten the community on the 
true science and practical utility of the ‘New! 
Philosophy,’ and to elevate it in the confidence | 
and respect of the people, than any thing that has | 
appeared on the subject for the last few years. 
No person [am persuaded can be at loss, fora’ 
single moment, to determine the comparative | 
advantayes of this Greek skull to the ideal 
busts which are now flooding our land, many of 
which are exceedingly defective, and tend only to 
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bewilder the beginner and bring contempt upon | under Eliot; aud ¢hat spirit is now a hundred | 


the science. 

Passing over many topics brought forward and 
elucidated in a clear and interesting manner by 
the author, let us take a bird’s eye view of his | 





classification of the Faculties. This classification 


sophical ever yet attempted. 

Mr. Smith divides the human faculties into two 
grand classes ; the first, comprising those powers 
by means of which we are enabled to attain a 
knowledge of the objects of nature ; the second. 
comprising those powers of which we are im- 
pelled to action, 

Each of these classes, says the author, places 
mn in relation to some external objects. The 
effect of the first class is to place objects of 
external nature man’s 
knowledge; the cffect of the latter is to induce 
actions from man, directed towards these ex- 
ternal objects. 

The author not being able to find any terins 
in common use sufficiently accurate to express 
the idea of the effect of the existence of either of 
these classes, has employed two fresh terms. 
derived from words of the Latin, both of which 
in Common use in 
He terms that class of faculties 
which impels to actions, the Propellents ; and 
that class which gives us knowledge of objects, 
the Comprehensives. Each of these two classes is 
divided into distinct groups, aud each group into 
distinct faculties. 

1. Prorpetuent Powers, 1. Preservative 
Group, which gives preservation of simple ex- 
jstence and sustenance of life. 2, Social 
Group, which contributes to the continuation of 
the species ; the welfare of the young ; the union 
of marriage ; socia} union and compact, and at- 
tachment to home and patriotism. 3. Protective 
Group, which overcomes opposition and diffi- 
culties : annihilotes that whose destruction is 
necessary to safety or welfare ; restrains ex- 


within 


have other derivative words 
our language. 


hibition or expression which must prove injori- 
rious and contributes tocircumspection, 4. Dig. 
nilative Group, wh ch eccures independence end 


cognizance or 


; abe | 
J conceive to be the most scientific and philo- | 
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general estimation. 5. Moral Directive Group, 
which promotes regard of good and happiness of 
others; impels to yield to authority of that 
known to be superior, prompts to constancy and 
consistency, and urges to yield fancied immedi- 
ale to real permament good: 6. Progressive 
Group, which relies on future good, and takes 
steps to attain it; constantly as one object be- 
comes known, seeks afier new ones: strives for 
attaininent of perfection in every thing ; aims 
at similarity to that already attained; accu- 
mulates provision for the future, and discovers 
means of abridging labor, 

2. ComprenensiveE Powers. 1. External 
Senses, or the faculties of muscular sense, as 
touch, taste, smell, sight, and hearing, which 
give impressions of objects in the external world 
conveyed through these to cognizance of the 
internal faculties. 2. Simple Perceptive Group, 
which gives the notion of simple abstract exist- 
ence ; simple forms ; simple size, or magnitude ; 
simple gravity, weight or resistance, 3. 
Objecto-Relative Group, which gives the rela- 
tions of quantity ; of physical proportions ; of 
primitive sounds; of parts of period ; of primi- 
tive colors; of parts of space, and of active 
existence. 4. Reflective Group, which relates to 
a combination of objects in which any point of 
similarity exists; a combination of objects be- 
tween whose existence a necessary connex- 
ion exists anda discombination of points (in 
objects otherwise similar or otherwise necessa- 
rily connected) in which no similitude or con- 
nexion exists. 5. Expressive Group, which 
turnishes artificial signs expressive of results of 
every mode of mental activity. 

In order to illustrate the several groups more 
clearly, the author has added a plate in his 
‘Synopsis,’ which exhibits the predominance or 
deficiency of each different group, by means of 
different national skulls, (each an average speci- 
men of its class.) The author informs us that 
the skulls were drawn by scale from nature, 
and lithographed by himself, to insure correct- 
ness. They are as follons: a Negro; a 
Peruvian Indian; a North American Indian; 





motive for immediate action in the cause of the 
natives ; especially if itis true that in South 
Australia and New Zealand measures are a foot 
which ‘are incomparably superior to any 
scheme of colonization ever planned, not excep. 
ting even William Penn’s.’ ‘What sort of a 
chance’ asks our reviewer, * would the people 
of Yorkshire have of justice in courts of Jaw, 
and consequently of advancement in civilization, 
if they were forbid to give evidence? Yet all 
the natives of Australia, all the New Zealand- 
ers, all the Indians of Atmerica, and all the 
South Africans, who happen not to be Chris- 
tians, are in this deplorable case.’ 

‘In South Australia provision is promised 
for obtaining land from the natives by treaty; 
for reserving one filth of it for their use ; for 
protecting them by a special agent; for making 
their subsistence a charge on the new colony: 
for instructing them: for building asylums for 
them; and fur taking means to teach them ha- 
bits of industry. The New Zealand bill, be- 
sides securing most of these points, has a pro- 
vision of great importance for the relative com. 
fort and respectability of the native chiefs dur- 
ing their difficult progress towards civilization.’ 

A brief examination of the documents pub- 
lished by the society, follows. The means are 
stated which are taken to give the public all the 
facts which can be had. ‘this is perhaps in it- 
self to be the main corrective of abuses:— 
which will shrink from the light of truth, and 


«Tt seems to be an opinion founded rather on 
experience,’ says the Report, ‘than on any es- 
sential principle in the nature of the case, that 
the colored races must inevitably perish as civ- 
ilization and Christianity advance. W ‘satever 
the past facts may be, and unquestione bly they 


from the public frown, and be seén no more. | 





are painful enough, they are not evidence that 
no better scheme of colonization can be found 
compatible with the safety and improvement 
of the Aborigines. We cannot admit the doc- 
trine that the establishment of a civilized com- 
munity in the neighborhood of unc,vilized tribes, 
must be injurious to the Jatter, without suppo- 





two Hindoos; Blackbird a chief of the Artawas; 
an Ancient Greek from tombs in the Isle of 
Samos; a Charib; and an Esquimaux. 

The ‘Synopsis’ closes with some valuable 
remarks on the ‘l'etnperaments and on Physica) 
and Mental education. 











| sing something extremely defective and impro- 
per in the regulations and principles of the for- 
mer, LeT THESE BFE CORRECTED, AND THE 
| EVILS MUST BE DIMINISHED.” 

| Among their exertions to effect a thorough 
_reform in the colonization system, ‘the British 
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Few, I am persuaded, can examine this | and Foreign Aborigines Protection Society have | 
work, without feeling the force of the following | offered a prize of £50 for the best Essay on the | 


closing remarks. 


‘The contemplation of the | present state of the uncivilized and defenceless | 


whole subject of Phrenology, but especially | tribes; on the causes which have led to the di-! 
when we consider the means it places within | minution of their numbers, and to their debased | 
our power for self-improvement, cannot fail to | condition; and on the best means of protecting | 
force upon the mind the strongest and most| them, and of promoting their advancement.*: 


unalterable conviction of the infinite power, 


‘It may be mentioned here that ‘the subject of 


wisdom, and goodness of that Great Being who} a general law in behalf of the Aborigines has } 
has thus so curiously and wonderfully formed, been brought formally under the consideration 


the mind of man, endowed it with such numer- | 


ous and different powers, each power precisely 
adapted to some want in man’s condition; and 


who finally has placed within the reach of man | 


means of so wide extent for the attainment, by 
his own efforts, of the truest happiness and the 
most exalted virtue.’ H. 


"Mr. S. is a 
Priestley. 
FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 
A NEW SOCIETY IN GREAT BRITAIN FOR 
THE PROTECTION OF THE ABORIGINES. 
We find, in the September number of the 


ciation recently formed in England, with a view 
to the protection and benefit of the Aborigines 
of the several covutries in which British settle- 
ments exist. Jt seems to us a subject of pecu- 
liar interest, and we have therefore prepared 
the following abstract. 

The evils of Colonial Apprenticeship being 


fairly under foot, the hands of many British | 


philanthropists are now free for another kindred 


work, in relieving the evils to which the abori- | 


ginal population in the several colonies is sub- 
jected. These are found to be enormously 
great, and every hour’s delay costs untold suf- 
fering. ‘The British and Foreign Aborigines 
Protection Society’ has heard the voice and 
comes to the rescue, It strives to collect in- 
formation concerning the intercourse of white 
people with the uncivilized tribes in all parts of 
the world. This is disseminated by the press, 
or brought home to the government and parlia- 
ment by personal appeals, until grievances are 
redressed. The objects of this society have 


long been under contemplation, and if properly | 


furthered, cannot fail to relieve uncivilized mil- 
lions, whose groans are now heard on!y by an 
offended God. ‘On this subject,’ says the re- 
viewer, ‘the same spirit is abroad, which in 
the time of the Commonwealth prompted the 
puritans to raise the then large sum of £7000 
by parochial collections, to found the New Eng- 
land Company, for the instruction of Indians 


fold more intense, and incomparably more ably 
guided.’ 

‘The society are to goto work forthwith. The 
writer thinks that justice to the free colored peo- 
ple is to follow the abolition of slavery in the 
British colonies, precisely as the abolition of 
slavery, followed that of th® Slave trade. ‘Those 
who, like Granville Sharpe, wrought heartily in 
this cause, took from the first, the broad ground 
of universal justice to the colored race. When 
Mr Pitt attacked the slave trade in 1792, he 
declared distinctly that the civilization of Afri- 
ca was his object. The prospects which he held 
forth, and the eloquence with which he seem- 
ed to realise them, made him appear, to both 
friends and enemies, to be for the time inspired. 
From time to time since 1812, or earlier, ap 
peals have come before the House of Commons, 
in behalf of the cruelly treated Australian, the 
free Hottentot, or the slave of Southern Africa ; 
and seldom without exciting sympathy. The 
Missionaries also have been unwearied in this 
cause—however unpopular may have been the 
office of spy upon their fellow-countrymen, and 
informer at home, of colonial mal-administration. 
The regular publication of Missionary reports 
is doing much. 

‘In addition to these special demonstrations 
of interest,’ continues the writer, ‘ the success- 
ful agitation of the abolition of the slave-trade 
and of slavery, has raised numerous topics, by 
which the public mind has become familiarized 
to the opinion that colured races are fully capa- 
ble of civilization—an hypothesis to which am- 
ple justice has been done by travellers of the 
last seventy years, in uncivilized lands” ‘The 
names of Sparrman, Le Vaillant, Barrow, 
Thompson, and Pringle, in the example of 
South Africa alone, will readily occur to our 
readers.” These things with others show that 
the Aborigines Protection Society is wanted, 
and will be supported by the enlightened, both 
men and women, citizens and colonists’ The 
great change that is just now coming over 
English colonization is perhaps the strongest 





grandson of the celebrated Dr. | 


lof members of the House of Commons, uncon- 


|nected with this Society.’.—The article con- 
| cludes with the following remarks from Mr 
Howitt’s work on Colonization; waich we hope 
/ to see reprinted in this country. 

| 6¢We have now followed the Europeans to 
| every region of the globe, and seen them plant- 
ing colonies and peopling new lands, and every- 
where we have found them the same—a law- 
‘less and domineering race, seizing on the earth 
| as if they were the first-born of the creation, 
| having a presumptive right to murder and dis- 
| possess all other people. For more than three 
| centuries we have glanced back at them in their 


| 


word of God in their mouth, and the deeds of 
, darkness in their hand, 


| that are done under the sun; but there is and 


| encompassing evil, which the Europeans have 


{committed against the Aborigines of every 
| country in which they have settled. And in 
| what country have they not settled? It is of- 
| ten said a3 a very pretty speech, that the sun 


/never sets on the dominions of our youthful 


| queen; but who dares to tell us the more hor- 


‘rible truth, that it never sets on the scenes of 
| Our injustice and oppressions! . . . 
| more than three centuries, and down to the very 


| last hour, os this volume testifies, has this sys- 


jtem, stupid as it is wicked, been going on. | 
| Thank God the dawn of a new era appears at | 


i last! 
* . - a 7 - 

‘The cause of the Aborigines js the cause 
of three fourths of the population of the globe. 
| It is therefore with pleasure that I have seen 
| the Aborigines Protection Society raise its 

head anrongst the many noble societies for the 
redress of the wrongs and the elevation of hu- 
manity, ‘:hat adorn the country. Such a society 
mnst be:some one of the most active and pow- 
| erful ag ents of universal justice : it must be that 
| or nothing,—for the evil which ii has to put 
down is tyrannous and strong beyond all others. 
| It cann ot fail without the deepest disgrace to 
| the nation—for the honor of the nation, its 
Christian zeal, and its commercial interests, 
| are all bound up with it. 

Where are we to look for a guarantee for the 
removai of the foulest stains on humanity and 
the Christian name? Our government may be 
well disposed !.o adopt juster measures ; bul gov- 
ernmemts are not yet formed on those principles, 
and with those views that will warrant us to de- 
pend u,von them.’ Dd. 





For the Register and Observer. 
TRANQUILLITY. 

‘Has the reader never known a season, when, 
in the fullest flow of thought and feeling, in the 
universal action of the soul, an inward calm, 
profound as midnight silence, yet bright as the 
still summer noon, full of joy, but unbroken by 
one throb of tumultuous passion, has been 
breathed through his spirit, and given him a 
glimpse and presage of the serenity of a happi- 
er world? Of this character is the peace of 
religion. It is a conscious harmony with God 
and the creation, an alliance of love with a!l 
beings, a sympathy with all that is pure and 
happy, a surrender of every separate will and 
interest, a participation of the spirit and life of 
the universe, an entire concord of purpose with 
its Infinite Original, This is peace, and the 
true happiness of man; and we think that hv- 
man nature has never lost sight of this its great 
end, It has always sighed for a repose, in 
which energy of thought and will might be 
tempered with an all-pervading tranquillity. 
* * * Man, we believe, never wholly loses 
the sentiment of his true good. There are 
yearnings, sighings, which he does not himself 
comprehend, which break forth alike in his 
prosperous and adverse seasons, which betray a 
deep, indestructible faith in a good that he has 
not found, and which, in proportion as they grow 
distinct, rise to God, and concentrate the sou! 
in him, as at once its life and rest, the fountain 
at once of energy and of peace.’—Channing. 


The above extract 1s one of singular beauty 
and philosophic profoundness, It is crowded 





Many are the evils} 


For 
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; Seer ‘course, and everywhere they have had the} 
London ‘ Eclectic Review,’ a notice of an asso. | } ‘ 


_can be no evil like that monstrous and earth- | 








with truth, thought, and redolent with a most 

deep and holy sentiment. It seems to have sug- 

gested to a kindred spirit on the other side of 

the water, one of the most beautiful of all his 

sonnets, 

Tranquillity! the Sovereizn aim wert thou, 

In heathen schools of philosophic lore ; 

Heait stricken, by stern destiny of yore, 

The tragic muse thes served with thoughtful 
vow, 

And what of hope Elysium would allow, 

Was fondly seized by Sculpture, to restore 

Peace to the mourner’s soul; but he who wore 

The crown of thorns around his bleeding brow 

Warmed our sad being with a glorious light, 

Then arts, which still had drawn a soltening face, 

From shadowy fountains of the Infinite, 

Communed with that Idea, face to face, 

Aind move around it now as Planets run, 

Each in its orbit round the central sun.’ 


We consider this sonnet not only as worthy 
of comparison with those matchless models, 
from Milton and Shakspeare, which ‘ overflow 
with a terrible Beauty ’ but as expressing one 
of the great ideas of Christianity. There is 
nothing like Tranquillity ina state of aspiration 
among the relics of the times before Christ. 
It is not in chiselled marble: nor in sculptured 
speech. The serpent of destiny, gloomy, dark, 


not believe in it, because I have no grounds 
fur belief. I believe in the revolutions of 
worlds around worlds, through all the boundless 
heavens above and below, but I cannot under- 
stand nor elucidate the nature and essence of 
those centripetal and centrifugal forces that 
bind those stupendous masses im the exactcst 
harmony as they fly on their swift courses, I 
believe in the fact for which there 1s good evi- 
dence, not in the mystery, the how, for which 
there is none. ‘The secrets of attraction and 
gravitation cannot be classed amongst mat- 
ters of faith, because there is no proof what 
those secrets are. The facts sre al! thatcan 
come within the bounds of credence. Nobody 
else, any more than the Unitarian, believes in 
irrational doctrines, that is, doctrines irrational 
to the belicver. It cannot be done. The doc- 
trines must move over from the ground of no 
reason to the ground of reason, before they can 
be believed. Evidence of many kinds there iz, 
but evidence.of some kind there must be, or 
belief is dead. The most absurd things in the 
world have been believed, not as they were ab- 
surd, but as they had some bases of reason, 





forbidding, has twined himself all around the 
Obelisks and the Pyramids. In an Egyptian) 
Temple, there is Awe and Veneration ; but | 
neither Hope nor Love. The Grecian Temple | 
expreases repose, but it is the repose in sensual | 
enjoyment; Tranquillity is the Actual; there | 
is no reaching forward after an unattained | 
Ideal; still less is tranquillity united with this 
aspiration, But go into a Gothic Church and 
the sentiment of the Infinite rushes upon you ; ! 
You are calm yet full of aspirations. ‘The tall, | 
pointed w.ndow, the sharp arches, crossing and | 
intersecting are full of aspiration and full of | 
Hope. Lowliness and meek submission, are | 
unconsciously expressed in the form of the 
building ; the cross is petrified in the Church, | 
The whole edifice seems to be the most devout 
thought of a perfect Ch istian caught in its 
ascent to God, and frozen into marble. Pa- 
ganism has nothing like it; men unconsciously | 


express the profound sentiment of their souls, | Baptist, another to the Quaker, another to the . 
' , - . 


and Pagan Philosophy and Religion had not 


spoken the deep and kindling word of Chris- | 


tianity. How could the heathen 
truth they never felt ? 

‘The same peculiarity marks the literature 
of old times. ‘Taken at large, ancient litera- 
ture was more religious perhaps than that of 


express a 


modern times, excepting our professional works. | 
‘The mocern literature of Germany ought like- | 


wise to be excepted; for their religious life 


assumes a thousand forms, and is almost omni- | 


present. It bears flowers anid fruits, and ve- 
getates like mosses and lichens, on every arm 
of that luxurious tree.) 


antiquity was a calm spirit, compared with that | 
But yet in all antiquity you | 


of modern times. 


shall find nothing which comforts the afflicted | 


heart, like one of the million p tblications of the 
christian age, The beautiful stury of Psyche 


in Apuleius is the only work which approaches | 


it; and Apuleius lived in the 2d century after 
Christ and could not have escaped the influence 
of Christianity. Every churchyard is eloquent 
with the same sentiment. It can not only say 
*Siste viator,? but *To die 1s gain.’ What 
has produced this wondrous difference between 
Christian and Pagan Art—a difference pro- 


duced in spite of our admiration for ancient: 
models, and the tyranny of works and genius ? , 


Men, then, were feeling after God, if haply they 
might find him. T. 


Merapuysics,—] made some such remark as 


this, that admitting such studies didnot termi- | 


nate in profitable discoveries, still they were 


advantageous as a field for cultivating and in-| 
Mr Hall said, | 


vigorating the mental powers. 
‘An arena, not a field. Metaphysics yield no 
fruit. They are only an arena to which a man 
who has nothing to do, may go down sometimes 
and try his skill in intellectual gladiatorship. 
This is their chief recemmendation,’ 


Locke was once asked how he had acquired 
such extensive knowledge ? + [ never,’ an«wer- 
ed the philosopher, * was ashamed to ask for in- 
formation.’ 





Extract from a Sermon delivered at the Ordinatioa 


Society in Windsor, Vt. 

more, of Keene, N. H. 

DOES THE UNITARIAN SET REASON 
ABOVE REVELATION ? 

The Unitarian exercises his reason in settling 
the foundations of his faith ; thus doing as all 
others do, and must do. But the question 
arises, does he not set Rea8on sbove Revela- 
tion? So it has been reported every where. 
No, never. He finds no occasion for such a 
competition between the dictates of his mind 
and the doctrines of the Scriptures. What 
Revelation teaches, he believes in, because it 
is perfectly rational, as well as because Reve- 
lation teaches it. Is it inquired, whether he 
would believe in a doctrine that was entirely 
irrational, provided the Scriptures contained it ? 
His reply is, that he is not reduced to this al- 
ternative of crucifying Reason, or renouncing 
Revelation. The supposition is impossible. 
The Bible never does teach any thing but what 
is reasonable, and therefore nothing but what 
he can and does believe, It were a daring 
proposition to advance, that God has contradict. 
ed, in one mode of his communication of truth, 
what he teaches us by another. I[t is just as 
absurd to ask, whether we would believe an ir- 
rational doctrine because Revelation taught it, | 
as whether we would do a vicious act because | 


Besides the spirit of | 


however narrow or shallow. To speak of Faith 
without reason, would be to say that there 
were rivers without fountains, and effects with- 
out causes, In exercising his Reasoa in mat- 
ters of Faith, the Unitarian does no mere than, 
nor differently from, all other Christian be- 
lievers, 

Next, turn to the interpretation of the Scrip- 
tures: Unitarians are accused of setting their 
reason up as a standard above the Bible. But 
they do no such thing. They but do what all 
do. If they err, then all err, in using their 
minds to understand the word of God. The 
Bible is our standard, What it teaches re- 


in, With implicit love and trust, 
dividing question, is, what does it teach ? 
not the saine thing, the same sense, to all. The 
Bible is nothing more nor less than the meaning 


I believe in it; so far as it is a mystery, I can- | 


specting truth and duty, we receive, we believe | 
But the grand, | 
It is | 








| 
| 


of the Bible, and that meaning varies with eve- | 


ry mind, It teaches one set of doctrines to the 


Methodist. ‘Men labor,’ as Cecil acutely re- 


marked, *to make the Bible their Bible.’ In 


each has its own sense of the book. The 


| Scriptures, then, are the standard, but it is a 
Religious | 


different standard to different men, 
controversy is the struggle which each denomi- 
nation makes to render the Bible their Bible. 
Reformation in the Christian Church is but the 
constant bringing of man’s sense of sacred Writ 
nearer to its absolute sense the one God gave 


it; the advancement of the imperfect human | 


idea up to the glorious clear significance of the 
' divine mind, 


lute truth of the sacred volume, escaped by the 
instrumentality of creeds. For, if not at first, 
which is generally the case, yet afterwards, the 
creed, like the Bible, conveys different senses 
to different minds, and so what was designed 
/ for an explanation, soon needs itself to be ex- 
| plained. 


fact every sect has its own Bible, inasmuch as | 


Nor is this difficulty of arriving at the abao- 


| 


' 





| 
| 
| 


Hence arise ambiguities and discus-_ 


sions ; the sectarian banner becomes itself the | 


{ 
| fall to peices to be re-organized into new ones. 
| Since, then, the Bible, though the directory 
of Faith and Practice, is one thing to one man 
and another to another, according to what each 


signal of war; and old churches and assemblies | 


! 
} 


understands it to teach; since there is variance | 


of belief even touching fundamental points,— | 
what is done by all, but to fall back on their | 


own minds, enlightened by Revelation, as the 
‘last criterion. Each one claims and allows 
the supremecy of the Scriptures, but he must 
rely on his own mind to tell him what they 
teach. Probably no two persons, who have 
read the Bible understandinglyy and reflected 
earnestly on religious subjects, think exactly 
|alike. The more men reflect, the more they 


{ 
\ 
{ 
{ 
} 
i 
| 


{ 
‘ 
{ 


differ, and the smaller their differences become, | 


because they approximate continually nearer to 
absolute truth. Modern civilization and free 
{thought multiply sects in profusion. but their 
| influence is to make ‘tlhe crooked straight, and 
| the rough ways smooth,’ and to unite all upon 
| the essentials of Christianity. 

| From these remarks, it wil! be clear to every 
| candid mind, that in regard to the interpretation 


| 
| 


| 


| of the Scriptures, as well as in matters of Faith, | 


ous principle of using their reason, which is not 


equally adopted by others as their rule. Pre- 


dinatio’a | Unitarians proceed upon no novel and danger- | 
of James Thurston, as Pastor of the Frst Unitarian } P P e 


By Rev. A. A. Liver- | 


) cisely like other denominations, they refer to. 
| the Bible as their standard, and to their ménds | 
/to inform them what that standard requires. | 


| They would not only read, but understand the 
| word with the faculties God has bestowed for 
| that purpose, 


They hold that He intended his | 


| Revelation should be understood, as indeed | 


| with what propriety could it be called a Reve- 


ation, if it was not intelligible. Where were | 


| the value of Faith if it were placed at random ? 


| where the merit of conduct, if action were in- | 


| discriminate ? 
| In pursuance, then, of what has been inti- 
| differ from other Christians not in their using 
Reason, or exalting it above Revelation, but in 
their coming to different conclusions by the ex- 
ercise of that faculty. ‘This is the front ane 
forehead of their offending.’ 





CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 


BOSTON, NOVEMBER 17, 1838. 








The subject to which the atcention of our 


mated, it is proper to repeat, that Unitarians | 


Revelation enjoined it. The cases are parallel, | readers is called by a ‘lover of decorum, is one 
but neither is for a moment supposable. The | that has caused, at times, a good deal of talk, 
Bible violates neither reason nor conscience: it | and is by no means unworthy of serious consid- 


| 


| 





offers no irrational doctrine for us to believe, — 
it commands no vicious deed for us to do, 

To the view now presented of the neces:ity 
of intelligibleness in what we believe, and of 
evidence as a basis for faith, it is objected, that 
we are surrounded by mysteries, understand 
little in reality, and believe in many things 
which we cannot explain. ‘Two things are con- 
founded in such an objection, which ought to 
be carefully distinguished. [ may believe in 
that which is above Reason, but that is quite 
different from believing in that which is 
against Reason. I may believe in mysteries, 
or, in the popular sense of that word, in many 
incomprehensible things,—things above men’s 
experience and knowledge. I believe, for 
example, in the existence of God, which I can 
neither comprehend nor explain. But observe, 
I believe in the fact that He exists, which fact 
is supported by most abundant proof: I do not 
believe in the mode of his existence ; I am not 
assured how he fills all with his august presence, 
and I can only believe as far as I have evidence 
for my belicf. So far as his existence isa fact, 





eration. 

In the country, where the scattered inhabi- 
tants have no convenicnt means for rapid com- 
munication of intelligence, jt may be very pro- 
per to take advantage of the assembly on Sun- 
day to distribute information with regard to 
public Lectures and proposed meetings for oth- 
er unobjectionable purposes. Yet even there, 
it seems more fitting, that the advertising board 
in the entry, or at the outer door, should he 
made use of, and not the pulpit. But in the 
city, there are so many ways of circulating no- 
tices, that it seems to us quite unnecessary, 
in ordinary cases, to claim the Church in addi- 
tion, or for the minister to be called upon to 
interrupt the current of devotional feeling, and 
set the thoughts of his hearers running to the 
ends of the earth, by announcing this, that 
and the other meeting, or Lecture, 


; for objects 
not strictly religious. 
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There are, moreover, such a multitude of 80- 
cieties and occasions in the city, of which pub- 
lie notice is required to be given, that it is abe 
solutely necessary that the Clergyman should 
draw a line of strict exclusion somewhere, and 
this too, very closely, in order that he may not 
be overwhelmed with applications, and compel- 
led to officiate in the two-fold capacity, of Crier 
and Clerk. That he should do this is rendered 
important also, by the fact that many hearers 
take it for granted that the tinister approves 
of every object and meeting, concerning which 
he gives notice ; and therefore, if he is not very 
careful, he may expose his Op-nions, manecessa- 
rily, to misconstrection and censure. Very 
unhappy consequences have sometimes been 
occasioned, and feelings highly inconsistent 
with the Sabbath, been awakened by the read- 
ing of notices for meetings whose object has 
been regarded by a large proportion of the con- 
gregation as improper and injurious to the best 
interests of the eommunity. 

For one, we are entirely convinced that it is 
inexpedient and improper to read from the sa- 
cred desk any notice whatever, except it relate 
to Church matters, to unexceptionable public 
charitable Institutions, or to religious meetings, 
The minister alone, ig responsible for what is 
promulgated from the pulpit; when present, 
therefore, he ts to exercise his own discretion. 
In his absenee, no notice, we are of opinion, 
should ever be given, except accompanied by 
the sanction of am officer of the Church, or 
some other responsible member who is bound 
strictly to consult the principle and custom of 
the Pastor. 

The universal adoption of some such princi- 
ple would save Clergymen much inconvenience, 
and answer the wishes of every lover of de- 
corumm. 


FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER, 
NOTICES FROM THE PULPIT. 

Mr Ecitor,—I wish to call your attention and 
that of your readers to a practice, that of late 
has become exceedingly common and inconve- 
nient—viz. of sending notices of all sorts to our 
Churches to be read from the Pulpits. Not only 
for objects strictly religious, but for meetings 
and lectures of a very different sort, literary 
musical &c, &c. are ministers desired to give 
notice from their Pulpits ; and when the request 
is complied with, the attention of the congrega- 
tion is attracted, and not seldom too their good 
taste and sense of decorum offended by the 
secular nature of such communications, 

I have known notices offered of a Concert to 
be given for the benefit of an individual, wholy 
unknown to the Minister, and of Lectures by 
strangers, of whose views and characters the 
public are yet to be informed. Could the Pas- 
tor of the Cuurch always be present such mat- 
ters might be left to his discretion, though 6 
confess | have sometimes been surprised at the 
facility, with which notices, altogether unsuited 
to the decorum of the place and day, have been 
read. But a stranger, officiating in his place, 
may feel unwilling to decline them, especially 
when accompanied, as they sometimes are, by 
the personal requests of a member of the con- 
gre gation. 

For myself, I invariably reject all notices 
that are not of a strictly religious character, 
And 1 wish, Mr Editor, something might be 
done to convince the public in general, and 
Secretaries of Societies, and public Lecturers 
in particular, that the Newspapers, and not the 
Pulpits, are the proper places for their adver- 
tisements, 


I am yours, A Lover or Decor. 





OUR CAUSE IN NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
UNION AGAIN. 


The following intelligence communicated by 
a friend in New Hampshire, reached us just as 
It is 
of a highly gratifying and encopraging nature. 
The union of the Baptist and Unitarian Cler- 
gymen in the consecration of the New House 
of Worship at Richmond, and also in the sec- 
ond service of the day, is a beautiful instance of 


the paper was going to press Jast week. 


true Christian liberality and fellowship, that 
must commend itself to every unprejudiced 
man, while it was without doubt, bighly accep- 
table to the God and Father of zil. Most hear- 
tily do we say Amen to the generous petition 
with which our friend closes his communica- 
tion. 


Mr Editor,—Yoar readors will be gratified 
to learn some facts, evincing the steady onward 
progress of @ pure Faith. 

On Oct the 18, a Liberal Church, so called 
was formed in Surry, N. H., and although the 
population is small, ond opposition, lively, yet 
we trust that it is a branch of the true vine, and 
will bring forth fruit. 

On Oct. the 30, the Sunday School Associe- 
tion connected with the Cheshire Pastoral As- 
sociation, held its annual meeting in Dublin, 
The flourishing Scho»! connected with Mr. 
Leonard’s Suciety were present with their 
Teachers and Superintendent, and sung a most 
beautiful hymn. A highly useful and appropriate 
discourse was delivered by Mr. Whitman of 
Wilton, after which, the Secretary, Mr Liver- 
more of Keene, read a Report on the state of 
the schools, by which it appenred that the Asso- 
ciation embraced 139 Teachers and 796 Pupils. 
Thereupon followed extemporaneous remarks 
by both laymen and clergymen, Messrs Bascom 
Livermore, Cooke, Tilden, Whitman, Abbot, 
and Rich, Old and young were reminded of 
their privileges and their duties, and a fresh im- 
pulse was communicated to those present to !3- 
bor untiringly and hopefully in the religious 
education of the young. 

On Nov. Ist, the new and elegant Meet- 
inghouse in Richmond, erected for the us¢ of 
the Unitarian and Baptist societies, was ©” 
secrated to God. A bright autumn day brought 
a large and deeply interested covgieg#!!" 
together, from that and the neigboring tow?® 
Introductory Prayer by Mr Rogers of Bernard- 
ston, Reading the Scripture by Mr Livermor® 
of Keene, Dedicatory Prayer by Mr Sper" ¢ 
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Troy, « Baptist, Sermon by Mr Barnard, con- 
cluding Prayer by Mr Bascom, of Fitswilliam. 
The sermon was filled with noble thoughts elo- ° 





quently expressed, 

A service was also held in the afternoon, at. 
whic: Mr Brown, of Brattleboro, offered the 
Introductory Prayer, Mr Sperry delivered a 
higly ueceptable Sermon, Mr Livermore made 
the Concluding Prayer; after which addresses 
were offered by Messers Rogers, Brown, Pren- | 
tice, Livermore, and Sperry. 
were heightened in interest by the circumstance | 
that it was a Union Dedication, and that nothing 
occured to wound the feelings of either party 
engaged. The singing was excellent, An 
impression was left on the mings of many by 
the solemnities of the day which will not soon 
erased. May the Dove of peace ever hover 
over the temple of the Unitarian and Baptist 
Societies, as it did on the day of its consecra- 
tion! 


The Western Messenger for November, has 
been received, 


ORDINATION IN PROVIDENCE. 

On Wednesday evening, Nov. 7, Mr Craw- 
ford Nightingale of Providence, recently from 
the Theological School at Cambridge, was or- 
dained as an Evangelist, in the First Congrega- 
tional Church. 
Introductory Prayer and Scriptures, by Mr 
Bridge of Norton, Mass: Serinon, by Mr Pea- 
body of New Bedford, Mass: Ordaining Prayer, 
by Mr Storer of Walpole, Mass: Charge, by 
Mr Hall of Providence: Right Hand of Fel- 
lowship, by Mr Brooks of Newport: Conc] ud- 
ing Prayer, by Mr Burton of Fall River. The 
exercises were well received by a large audi- 
ence. The Sermon was of a high order ; on | 
the adaptation of Christianity to human nature 
—or, more strictly, the revelation of Christiani- 
ty in human nature, as seen in the power of 


The services were as follows ; 











conscience and the strongest and truest affec- 
tions of the heart. Some portions of the dis- 
course, particularly those in proof and living 
illustration of the power of Christianity in sor- 
row and desolation, were beautifully and touch- 


The effect of the whole occa- 





ingly eloquent. 
sion, we ara sure, was very good. 
best wishes, our warm fellowship aud prayers, 


And our 


go with Mr Nightingale in his mission to the 
West, on which he enters immediately in the 
service of the American Unitarian Assoiation. 


ORDINATION. 
Ordained over the First Congregational 
Church and Society in Southboro’, Oct. dist, 
Rev. William H. Lord. 





The Services of the | 


5 
occasion were as follows. | 
Introductory prayer and reading of the Scrip- 
tures by Rev. Mr Barry of Framingham. 
Sermon by Rev. Mr Peabody, of Portsmouth | 
N. H. on Matt, vii. 21. } 
Consecrating prayer by Rev. Dr Kendall, of | 
Plymouth, | 
Charge by Rev. Mr Clarke of Sherburne. 
Fellowship of the Churches by Rev. Mr) 
Briggs of Plymouth, 
Address to the people by Rev. Mr Allen of | 
Northboro’, | 
Concluding prayer by Rev. Mr Morse of | 
Marlborough. 
Benediction by the Pastor. 
We rejoice in the brightening prospects of | 
the Society over which Mr L. has been ordain- 
ed, and wish him a long, peaceful and success- | 
ful ministry. Mr L. received his Theological 
education at Andover, and his license to preach 
from the Andover Association of Ministers, | 
which was however withdrawn, after it was | 
known that he had adopted Unitarian views, | 
Although the day of the Ordination was cold | 
and stormy, the attendance was respectable and | 





the services were listened to with undivided | 
} 
attention. 





MINISTERS’ AND DEACONS’ CHILDREN. 

It is a saying as frivolous and unjust as it is 
common, that the children of clergymen and 
the most devout Christians are generally found | 
to be much worse than the children of others. | 
This notion, which some minds have taken es- 
pecial pleasure in propagating, it has never ap- 
peared to us to be worth while to attempt to 
disprove by actual demonstration, 

jt appears, however, that some good Christ- 
jans, jealous of the hunor of Ministers and Dea- 
cons; ina high degree scandalized by the ca- 
Jumniatory insinuation, and-esteeming it a mat- 
ter of serious moment that the false charge 
should be nullified, have actually been stirred 
up to enter into a thorough investigation of the 
facts that have a bearing upon the case. 

In-a former report of the Massachusetts Sab- 
bath School Society (an association of our Ortho- 
dox brethren) a portion of the results of this 
investigation were given to the public. Simi- 
lar investigations have been going on ever 
since. As in the former case, the inquiries 
have been extended to all the families of Or- 
thodox Congregotional clergymen and deacons 
in every town in this State, which the Secreta- 
ry has visited, and in the neighboring towns, 
so far as bas been practicable. The results, 
including the 108 familie smentioned in the last 
Report are as follows; 


In 268 families of ministers and deacons, 
are 1,290 children over fifteen years of age. 
Of these children, 884—almost three fourths— 
are hopefully pious; 794 have united with the 
church; Gi have entered the ministry, or en- 
gaged in their preparatory studies 5 and only 17 
are dissipated, about one-half of whom only, be- 
came so while residing with their parents. In 
eleven of these families —four of them ministers 
and seven deacons—there ere 123 children, of 
whom all but seven are pious; 7 of them are 


The Services | 





deacons, and 15 ministers! In 56 of these 











— 








families, there are 249 children over fifteen, and 
all hopefully pious ! 

This is indeed a triumphant refutation of the 
calumny, 

The statistics are accompained with some re- 
matks which are sensible, and may prove inter- 
esting to those of our readers who are curious 
and interested upon the subject, 


OBSTACLES WHICH MINISTERS &C HAVE TO 
CONTEND WITH IN THE EDUCATION OF THEIR 
CHILDREN. 

The character of these facts is interesting 
probably, beyond the anticipation of the most 
sanguine ; and their interest will be groatly 
increased, by contemplating some of the pecu- 
liar obstacles with which this class of parents 
have to contend in the education of their child- 
ren. The Sabbath—that day when every thing 
conspires to aid other parents in the religious 
instruction of their children—is, with the minis- 
ter, a day of labor, fatigue, and anxiety ;a day 
in which he can command but /itthe time, and 
but little strength, either of body or of mind, to 
devote to hisfamily. Again, the employment of 
the minister is very unlike that of the farmer, 
the mechanic, and even the merchant, which ? 
will enable a father very often to take his sons 
with him, and exert an almost constant influence 
in forming theircharacters. A large part of his 
time, the minister must be shut out from the | 
world, engaged in severe mental labor that de- 
mands his entire and undisturbed attention, 
Another obstacle that the minister has to con- 
tend with is this; all his plans and efforts for 
forming the manners and general charcater of | 
his children, are oftentimes deranged or coun- 
teracted by the attentions and indulgences 
which they receive from the numerous visiters 
who ever find a welcome at the father’s hospita- 
ble dwelling. These attentions aud indulgences, 





so kindly intended by those who bestow them, 
frequently encourage a boldness and for-| 
wardness very unlovely in children, and ex: | 
tremely difficult to be checked. But one of the | 
greatest obstacles with which ministers and | 
deacons both have to contend tn the reli-| 
gious education of their children, is, the influence | 
of the irreligious. A clergyman, whose parents | 
were not pious, once acknowledged that it used | 
to be his daily study and effort, when a school. | 
boy, to persuade the children of pious parents to | 
do things which were wrong—to quarrel and 
swear-—thinking that their improper conduct 
would afford a sort of license to do wrong him- 
self. This kiud of influence is exerted pecu- 
liarly on the children of ministers and deacons. 
Deep-laid plans and combinations are often 
formed to lead these children into sin. Who 
has not witnessed the cruel and fiend-like efforts 
of those vile wretches that congregate and 
lounge about the drunkards home, to tempt the 
minister’s or the deacon’s sons to taste their | 
cup of shame, or indulge in their other wicked | 
pleasures, for the purpose of dishonoring the 
holy Religion and profession of their fathers ? | 


So strong is the power of ridicule and shame | 
on an unsanctified heart, that many a youth has 
been tempted to plunge into open sin, just that. 
he might prove to his wicked associ:tes that 
his father’s titlk—which they, in ridicule, had 
applied to him—was inappropiate. No doubt. 
many of those wayward, dissipated persons, 
whoin these tavern loungers tauntingly tell us 
are the sons of cleraymen or deacons, were made 
what they now are, through their wicked in- 
strumentality. And theirs is the guilt, hke that 
of Jeroboam, the son of Nebat, of whom these | 


dreadful words are so often repeated, ‘Who made | 
Israel to SIN !* O, what will be the doom of | 
those who have tempted others to cishoror their 
own and their fathers’ God! These are some 
of the peculiar obstacles with which this class | 
of parents have to eontend ; and yet it appears, 
from the facts stated above, that a large pro- | 
portion of their children, through the blessing of | 
God on parental instruction, are hopefully con- | 
verted ; and they are among the most virtuous, | 
respectable, and useful mempers of society, 
That there have been instances, ever since the | 
day of Kii, the priest of Israel, where this class 
of parents have come short in duty, and where 
their children have in consequence, become 
wayward and profligate, no one will pretend to 
question ; but these instances do not compare 
in number with those that have always been 
occurring in connexion with any other and 
every other class of parents. 





The following lively and graceful translation | 
from the German is from the ready and practised | 
pen of our friend, the translator of Schiller’s 
William Tell. 
whether that delightful little work has met ith 


By the way, we have not heard | 


the large sale that it merits. We again recom- 


mend it to the attention of our Readers. 


FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 
TO MY HEART. 
FROM THE GERMAN. 
Oh, my heart, my heart! in thee 
Dwells a fount of joy for me; 
And when thou true peace hast found, 
Peace and beauty reign around. 


Thee—my inner temple! thee 
Still ? adorn, my glory be! 
Thee, my treasure, fortune, fame, 
To increase be still my aim! 


Love thy Maker! let it be 

Duty and delight to thee! 

When the day breaks o’er the hill,— 
At the sunset-hour so still, 


Let each thing—each creature share 
Thy warm love; and be ’t thy care, 
That whate’er thine eyes may see, 

Form a link ’twixt Heaven and thee! 


Find thy home in every land ; 
Give each man a brother’s hand ; 
And let each, whoe’er he be, 
Hold a lasting claim to thee. 


Help, where’er it may avail; 
Sympathy, if help should fail ; 
Solace to each pining heart, 

To the wavering, strength impart. 


Then, my heart; thy bliss shall be 
Like a stream, that, full and free, 
Ere its ocean-home appears, 

Many a way-worn wanderer cheers! 


———— ee ee 








WATERVILLE COLLEGE. 

The Catalogue of this institution for 1838-9, 
states that the number of the Faculty of in- 
struction is 7, the chair of rhetoric being vacant. 
The number of students is 75, viz: Seniors 19, 
Juniors 16, Sophomores 16, Freshmen 22, in 


| ing five years connection with Harvard University 
| need not to be ref.eshed :—and we shall succeed be- 
| yond our hopes, if those who knew him best can 


} and speak for himself. 


‘themselves with thinking what he might have done, | 
| it bis life had been spared. 


‘moral power was stronger. What impressed you 


| made, indeed, so few professions that those at a dis- 


‘ . . + - 
he had inclined from the first. He remarked, on 


| distinet moral aim was dreadful to him.’ 


| him we must rejoice. While in the act of calling 
little children to his master he is himself called to 


COLLEGE OF CARDINALS. — 7 

From the Official Almanac of Rome, recent- 

ly published, it appears that the sacred college 
consists of only 57 cardinals instead of 70, its 
usual number. Six new cardinals are said, in 
that capita!, to have been named by the Pope, 
but the other seven wanting to complete the 
number are not yet supposed to have been des- 
ignated, His Holiness is in his 73d year, and 
in the eighth of his reign, ‘The eldest prelate 
of the College is Cardinal Bussi, aged 83; and 
the youngest Cardinal della Genza Sermattei, 
who is only 37, The united ages of all the 


cardinals amount to no less than 3642 years, 


Rev. Mr Livermore’s Sermon at the Ordina- 
tion of Mr Thurston at Windsor Vt, is an able 
and timely production. The extract in another 
column will bespeak for it the commendation of 


all readers. 


It is stated in some of the papers that Bish- 
op Doane of New Jersey, has been invited to 
exercise the Episcopal offices over the Diocess 
of Maryland. 

Also that Dr Potter declines the office of as- 
sistant Bishop of the Diocess of Massachusetts 
on account of the present state of his health. 











OBITUARY. 








FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 
CHARLES HAYWARD JR. 


Died, on the 5th inst. Charles Hayward Jr., aged 
21. A native of Boston, he enjoyed from childhood | 
the best advantages, and was not unfaithful to therm. | 
He could not pass seven or ci. ht years at the 
public schools without forming a large circle of ac- 


quaintance. The subsequent friendships made dur- 


look on this sketch without dissatisfaction— We hope 
also to be impartial, but the deceased was very near 
tous. 

His independerce of character was early manifest- 
ed; but his instructors well knew the force of an 
appeal to filial affection,—his ruling principle. His 
mind was one of great promise, and was fast devel. | 
oping, by self-discipline and an untiring indentey. } 
It was indeed a rare thing to find him idle, and in 
his most leisure hours, he kept a pen within reach, 
Thus was it that he was so early able to think, write 
As he respected himself, he 





was trusted by others, and called to nameless respon- | 


| sibilities by friends and classmates; not the least of | 


these was imposed at the last hour of college life, | 
the recollection of which will remain with those who | 
heard him on that day, after other memorials are | 


‘gone. Thongh retiring in his habits he was no as- | 


cetic; arich vein of humor was constantly at his | 
command, and ever obeyed the dictates of a gener- | 
ous heart. ‘Thus his presence was desired, and his 
voice every where welcomed. 

As his work was that of preparation for usetulness, | 
we do not look for results. We are happily disap- | 
pointed however, in this respect, by finding the fruit of | 
some of his leisure hours laid up in a late volume of 


Byerke? Awerieon Riogrraphies, which his friends 
will now read with the greater interest, and consute 


If his intellectual traits were strongly original, his 
most, was the entire absence of pretensions He 


tance thought bim cold—‘ True friends or none,’ 
seemed the language of his daily intercourse. 

He was accustomed to speak with satisfaction of 
‘the blessing of an early death,’ and loved te unbosom 
himself on this point to a confidential friend—much 
of his joy seemed to be that which a common ac- 
quaintance would not discover—such, indeed, as 
would naturally spring from great inward purity and 
original aims. In making acquaintance with him,— 
su -h was his independence and maturity of character, 
that respect pre ceded love—so that, not only his im- 
mediate and devoted friends, but others, also, were 
led to form high hopes of him—hopes which gained 
strength from the fact that his soul seemed to be put- 
ting with greater and greater emphasis the question, 
‘Duty, what dost thou require of me? speak, for thy 
servant heareth.’ 

Alter a year’s attention to legal study, he felt his 
inind prepared to take up Theology, toward which 


leaving college that ‘ the idea of living without a 


Who shall call his farewell premature ? his depart- 
ure nysterious? His purposes were firmly grasped, 
his self-devotion resolutely made, his visions of use- 
{fulness fully before him. In the eye of heaven they 
are realized--Though for ourselves we mourn, for 


‘come up higher.’ To the faithful Sunday School 
Teacher what an example! to his fellow-students 
of Divinity, to the student of human life, what a 
warning! 





INTELLIGENCE: 





Massachusetts Election. The election of State 
Officers, and members of the Legislature for this 
State, took place on Monday the 12th inst. There 
appears, by the returns, to be no doubt that Governor 
Everett and Lieut. Gov. Hull, are re-elected, by a 
considerable majority. 

How the Senate and House will be divided, it is 
yet impossible to say. There is little doubt, how- 
ever, that the majority in each branch will be Whig. 
Respecting the Congressional election we copy the 
following from the Transcript. 

Mr Fletcher is re-elected to Congress by a large 
majority. John Quincy Adams is re-elected, with- 
out much opposition, from Plymouth District. Mr 
Salstonstall is elected in Essex South, by a large ma- 
jority, and Mr Cushing is alse re-elected in Essex 
North, by a large vote. Messrs Lincoln, in Worces- 
ter District, and Mr Calhoun, in Hampden, are re- 
elected by large majorities. Mr Alvord is chosen in 
Franklin District, by a large majority. Mr Hastings 
is re-elected in Norfolk District,(in opposition to Al- 
exander H. Everett,) by a thousand majority, In 
Bristol county, Henry Williams, (Van Buren) is 
elected over Mr Borden, by a majority of about 100. 
Messrs Reed in Barnstable, and Briggs, in Berkshire 
Districts, are re-elected by substantial majorities. In 
Middlesex, Mr Parmenter, (Van Buren) is not elec- 
ted, and there is probably no choice. 


Vew York Election. The result of the election 
in New-York state is, that Mr Seward the Whig 
candidate is elected, by a large majority, over Gov. 
Marcy. 

The election of Representatives in Congress, as far 
as heard from, stands thus—viz. 23 opponents and 
12 friends of the Administration. 

The State Senate is Administration. The Assem- 
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bly is Whig. In joint ballot the Vote will be Whig. 


The Mormons.—The contention and enmities 
which have for sometime past existed between the 
Mormons, in Missouri, and inhabitants of the coun- 
try around them have, at length, broken out into 
open war. Intelligence has been received that 
Richmond has been burnt, and Daviess county rav- 
aged by the Mormons, and that Ray county was 
likely to share the same fate. The Mormons were 
froc. 300 to 400 strong. The Militia had been called 
out to suppress these outrages. 


Canada.--There has been another attempt at re- 
be'lionin Canada. The latest intelligence speaks 
of it as likely soon to be quelled. 


Exploring Expedition —A letter received in this 
city from an offteer on board the Peacock, dated at 
Madeira, Sept. 20, says :—* We have had a passage 
of 23 days fom Norfolk to this place. In a gale of 
wind parted company with the Commodore, and the 
Vincennes arrived one day before us. The Vincen- 
res, Peacock, brig Porpoise, the schooner Indepen- 
dence, and Sea Gull are all here. All things as yet 
progress very well. We shall, when we arrive at 
Rio, (which we expect to sail for about the 24th of 
September,) require much repairs, and will be de- 
tained some time, when you may expect to hear from 
me again. Officers and men are all well, and in 
good spirits. Mr. Peale, belonging to the scientific 
corps, 18 on board of our ship.’’—JVat. Gaz. 


Crime.—It appears by several morning papers, 
that the Grand Jury, whose term of service expired 
yesterday, officiated 9 months—were in session 21 
days—investigated 223 complaints—examined 669 
witnesses—and made presentment to the Municipal 
Court of 240 indictments, embracing 30 different 
“species of crime. 

It may not be uninteresting to your readers to 
know the nature of the crimes set forth in the large 
number of bills presented, which by the way, in 
anany instances embraced several. counts. Having 
id the commingled pleasure and pain of serving on 
the grand inquest, I submit to you the porte ta- 
ble, showing the character of the crimes presented, 
‘with the number of times each offence has been pre- 
semted, premising however that in no instance has 
more than the principal count in the indictments 
cen enumerated in the table. 


Crimes. No. of times presented. 
1. Larceny ° ‘ . . ° - 95 
2 Assault and battery - - «. FF 


3 Assaults with knives, pistols, &c. - - 10 
4 Assaults upon constables and watchmen on 


duty + - - - - - _ 2 
5 Keeping houses of ill fame - : - 17 
6 Breaking and entering houses - - It 
7 Forgeries - - - - - 1] 
8 Embezzlement - - - : - 10 
9 Obtaining goods by false pretences - 10 
10 Dealing in counterfeit mone : - 10 
11 Perjury - - - - - - 5 
12 Receiving stolen goods - - ° 
13 Dealing in lottery tickets - - ; 
14 Escaping from prison - : : . 
15 Attempting to pick pocket - - - 
16 Store breaking : ° : . - 
od oe exposure - - - : 
Subordination of perjur - ° ° 
19 Fraud - - - : , : - - . 
20 Attempt tocommit rape -— - - 
21 Conspiracy to cheat - - : . 


22 Unlawful gaming - - ° ° 


23 Attempting to commit burglary : - 
24 Adultery - - - 


25 Sodomy - e ‘ “ 2 * 
26 Riot e . “ ™ “ a ‘i 
27 Kidnapping - : . ° ‘ = 


28 Horse stealing - - - - 
Keeping noisy and disorderly house : 
-30 Attempting subornation of perjury ° 
Total number of indictments 240 
Yours Respectfully, W.A.B. 


Th e Cherokees. —Extract of a letter from General uniformly respected and beloved as a Christian and 
as a man, 


Scot: to Governor Gilmer. 
Head Quarters, Eastern Division, 


Cherokee Agency, Oct. 15, 1838. | 


“The Cherokees, as it is known, were divided 


into two political parties—friends and opponents of | 


latter, including 376 Creeks,” a little more than’ * The effect of Schoo! Discipline on the Character.’ 


Aout 2500 of the anti-treaty party were | 


the treaiy of New Echota. Of the former there were 
rcinainiag east, in May last, about 500 souls, of the 


15,900- 
emigrated in June last, when (on the 19th) the 
novement was suspenacd Ly my order, until the 
first of September, on account of the heat and the 
sickness of the season. The suspension was ap- 
proved by the War Department, in anticipation, b 

an order to that effect, received a few days later — 
The Indiar.s had already, with but very few excep- 
tions, been collected by the troops, and I was furth- 
er instructed to enter into the arrangement with the 


delegation, (Mr. John Ross, and his -collea ues) | 
. S. oe > . = . } . ~ pa 
which placec! the removal of the 12,500 immediately } to Gentlemen of the first respectability. Terms trom 


into their own hands, 

* The dravgitt, which commenced in July, and | 
continued till the end of September, caused the loss | 
of a month in the execution of the new arrange- | 
ment. Four detachments are, however, now “in 
march for the West; three or four others will fol- | 
low this week, and as many more the next—all by | 
land, 900 miles—‘or the rivers are yet very low.— 
The other party, waking a small detachment, is also | 
on the road, after being treated by the United States, | 
in common with their opponents, with the utmost 
kindness and liberality. Recent reports from these | 
five detachments, represent, as I am happy to say, | 
the whole as advancing with alacrity in the most | 
perfect order. ‘The remainder of the tribe are al- | 
ready organized into detachinents, and each is eag- 
er for precedence in the march—except the sick and 
decrepit, with afew of the friends as attendants, 
who will constitute the last detachment, and which 
must wait for the renewal of steam navigation. 

“ By the new arrangements, not an additional 
dollar is to be paid by the United States to, or on 
account of, the Cherokees. The whole expense of 
the removil, as before, is to be deducted from the 
monies previously set apart by the treaty, and the 
late act of Congress in aid thereof. 

“Among the party of 12,500, there has prevailed 
an almost universal cheerfulness since the date of 
the new arrangement. The only exceptions were 
among the North Carolinians—a few of whom, tam- 
pered with by designing white men, and under the 
auspices alluded to above, were induced to run back, 
in the hope of buying lands and remaining in their 
native mountains. A part of these deluded Indians 
have already been brought in by the troops, aided 
by Indian runners sent by Mr. Ross and his col- 
leagues, and the others are daily expected down by 
the same means. 

“ Jn your State, | am confident there are not left 
a dozen Indian families, and the head of each isa 
citizen of the United States. 

‘‘ For the aid and courtesies | have received from 
Georgia, throughout this most critical and painful 
service, I am truly thankful, and I have the honor 
to remain, with consideration, your Excellency’s 


most obedient servant, 
WINFIELD SCOTT.” 





* The whole number found here the last Summer—most of 
whom had long been domesticated with the Cherokees, and 
with whom many of their warriors fought by our side at the 
battle of the Horse Shoe. 


Diseases in London.—A century ago, it is said, 
one fifth of the deaths in London, annually were of 
consumption; that proportion has not at all dimin- 
ished. In 1740,more than one fourth of the chil- 
dren thatdied at a tender age, died from convul- 
sions; that proportion, however, is limited to one- 
eleventh. Fevers that used formerly to rage in 
London, taking off one-fifth of the total deaths per 
annum, have been reduced to one twenty-first or 
one-twenty-eiglith. But inflammations which were 
not generally known, have dreadfully increased, in 
consequence of the addiction to ardent spirits which 
carries off one-tenth of those who die. The small 
pox, which at one period killed one-teuth of the 
children, has been reduced to more than one-twenty 
fifth. Before the admirable discovery of Dr. Jen- 
ner and the introduction of vaccination, the deaths 
from the scourge were annually 19,000, or 95 in 
1,000; but since the establishment of a National 
Vaccine Hospital, by a vote of the House of Com- 
mons in 1829, and the exertions of that great man, 
there were 23,532 children annually vaccinated 
there, besides more than one-third that are privately 
vaccinated at home. Previously to the introduc- 
tion of this into England, the deaths were, from 
1750 to 1799, 100,922, or 2018 per annum in London 
alone, besides the dreadful ravages in the country. 
Itis now generally introduced ail over Europe, 
Asia, Africa and America. Violent deaths have of 
Jate years greatly increased in London: there are 
at least 400 per annum. It appears that from 1680 
to 1699 there were 236 suicides committed in Lon- 
don—from 1720 to 1740, during thereigns of George 
]. and IL , 484—and from 1820 to 1829, 361. It has 
been remarked that there are three men to one wo- 


ber took place during the months of June and July, 
and the least between August and November, not 
withstanding the opinion to the contrary. 


Fron: England.—London papers to Oct. 6th, have 
been received at New York. 

The London Globe states that the British Govern- 
ment has decided on establishing a line of steam- 
packets between England and Halifax, N.S. and 
that the contract will be thrown open for public 
competition. 

A magnificent iron steam-ship has been designed 
for communication betwen England and India. It is 
the first of a line of steamers, is of the capacity of 
2648 tons, and 600 horse-power, and is to be called 
the Queen of the East. 


The French are making great naval preparations 
against Mexico. 


M. Dnbouzel, an officer attached to the French 
expedition to the South Pole, has written a letter, da- 
ted Valparaiso, March 30th, confirming the details 
given by M. D. D’Urville. A new circumstance 
mentioned by him is the discovery of a great conti- 
nent to the south of South-Shetland. ‘ We carefully 
explored and determined,’ says that officer, ‘ forty 
leagues of coast, notwithstanding the surrounding 
ice. This discovery is a real service to nautical and 
geographical science.’ 


Very extensive preparations have been made by 
Russia for carrying on the war in Circassia. 


Mount Etna, according to a letter from Messina, 
has been in eruption during the whole of August. 


PUBLISHER’S NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

Subscribers for the Christian Register who 
are indebted for the paper for one year or 
more, are earnestly requested to forward us 
money. A great amount has accumulated in 
the hands of subscribers, It is pressingly wan- 


ted now. 














MARRIAGES. 








In this city, on Sunday evening, by Rev. Mr Rob- 
bins, Mr Charles C. Morse, of this city, to Miss Char- 
lotte C. eldest daughter of Solomon B. Morse, Esq. 
of Westborough, formerly of this cijy. 





In this city, Nov. 8, by Rev. Mr Pierpont, Mr 
Henry Manning of Salem to Miss Nancy G. Sanford 
of this city. 

In Castine, Me. Mr John Stevens, of Bluehill, to 
— Mary Jane, eldest daughter of Robert Perkins, 
osq. 

In Westfield, Mass. Mr Woodbridge S. Olmsted, 
— Whitesville, Florida, to Miss Mary Ann 

ollins. 
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poan who commit suicide, and that the greater num- 


In this city, Mrs Hannah Homes, 68, formerly of 
Wiscassett, Me. 

Nov. 7, Sarah D. Goodrich, 11 months, daughter 
of Mr Edward Goodrich. 

In Charlestown, Nov. 10, Charles Henry Clapp, 
youngest son of George H. and Mary Clapp, 16 mos. 
In Charlestown, Nov. 11, of typhus fever, Francis 
Henry, son of Francis Lawrence, 5 years. 

In Dorchester, 9th inst. Mrs Hannah, widow of | 
the late Mr Nathaniel Clapp, 84. 

In Plymouth, 3d inst. very suddenly, Mr Nathan 
Holmes 62. 





In Easton, Nov. 7, Rachel, daughter of Barnard 
Alger, Esq. 16. 

In Watertown, Deacon Moses Coolidge, 85. For 
36 years be had sustained the office of Deacon in 
the Congregational Church of that town; and was 





CHOOL LECTURES. The next lecture in the 
course, will be delivered, at the Hall opposite 
the Savings Bank, in Tremont Street, on Wednesday 
next, at 3 o’clock, by J. Harrington jr.—Subject, 


Teachers, parents, and the public generally, are 
respectfully invited to attend throughout the course. 











G. F. Tuayer—for the Committee. 
Nov. 17. 


VV R G. H. PIERCE has opened an Academy in 
x Somerset Street, in the second building on the 
Jeft from Beacon Street, to instruct in the common 
and higher branches, and to prepare Young Gentle- 
men and Lads for College or Mercantile pursuits, 
Pupils four years of age and upwards received. 
Parents are invited to call at the rooms. Reference 





$6,25 to $12,50 a quarter. istf nov 17 








NEW ANVD APPROVED BOOKS FOR} 
THE YOUNG. 
WEEE. JORDAN & CO. would direct the | 

attention of Parents to the list of new and ap | 
proved Children’s Books, published by them. 

1. Mary Howitt’s Tales in Prose, tine engrav- | 

ings. | 

2. Mary Howitt’s Tales in Verse, (in press.) 

3. Mary Howitt’s Natura} History, many en- | 

gravings. 

4. Peter Parley’s Rambles in Great Britain, | 

Wales, &c. 

5. Feter Parley’s Christmas Tales. 

6. Peter Parley’s Gifi—all with beautiful en- 

gravings. 

7. The Child’s Gem, edited by a Jady, 12 en- | 

gravings. | 

8. Teacher’s Present, for Sunday School Chil- | 

dren. 

9. Rollo at Work, by Rev. Jacob Abbott. | 
10. Rollo at Play, by the same author. | 
11. Rollo Learning to Read, by the same atthor | 

—all illustrated. 
, 12. Pictures and Stories for Children, by a Boston | 
uady. 

13. Stories and Rhymes for Children, do. many | 
engravings. 

14. Young Lady’s Aid, by Rev. Jason Whitman. 

15. Young Gentleman’s Assistant, by the same. 

16. Peter Parley’s Bible Geography, full of en- 
gravings. 

17. Victims of Gaming, by an American Physi- 
can. 

18. Almonuce, or the Golden Rule, a Tale of the 
Sea. 

19. Lily of the Valley, by the author of Henry 
and his Bearer. 

20. Drooping Lily, by Miss Sherwood—both 
with a copperplate. 

21. Boy and the Birds. 

22. Ladder to Learning, by Mrs Trimmer. 

Also several new works for the young, in press, 
and a complete assortment of all the good Juveniles 
published in Boston, New York and Philadelphia. 

nov 17 

PLENDID ANNUALS FOR 1839. English 

Annuals. Finden’s Tableaux of the Affections; 
a series of picturesque illustrations of the Womanly 
Virtues. Edited by Mary Russel Mitford —12 plates. 

Buds and Blossoms; a series of highly finished en- 
gravings, with illustrations in verse. Edited by Mrs 
Fairlie—ten plates. 

Fisher’s Drawing Room Scrap Book, with poetical 
illustrations by L. E. L. 36 plates. 

Friendship’s Offering, and Winter’s Wreath. 

Ackerman’s Forget Me Not, If plates. 

Oriental Annual, or Scenes in India, by T. Bacon; 
with engravings by finden. 

Beauty and Costume; a series of Female figures 
in the dresses of all times and nations. By C. Heath. 

The Waverley Keepsake, or Scott and Scotland il- 
lustrated, containing 60 plates, 4to. 

Fisher’s Juvenite Keepsake, 8vo. 16 plates, ara- 
besque. 

The Byron Gallery, 8vo. 36 plates, morocco. 

The Imperial, a beautiful annual bound in mo- 
rocco. 





American Annuals. 

The Christian’s Keepsake, and Missionary Annu- 
al, ten engravings. 

The Token and Atlantic Souvenir. 

The Gift edited by Miss Leslie. 

The Religious Souvenir edited by Mrs Sigourney. 

The Violet, a Juvenile Souvenir edited by Miss 
Leslie. 

American Juvenile Keepsake. 

Juvenile Forget Me Not. 

Youth’s Annual. 

Youth’s Keepsake. 

For sale at TICKNOR’S corner of Washington 
and School sts. nov 17 


PARKS’ WASHINGTON. For sale at the Reg: 
ister Office-—a complete set, entirely new ; also 
Franklin’s Works, by Sparks—at less than the sub- 

















scription prices. oct6 * 
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— ened 
PLEN DID ENGLISH ANNUALS FOR 1839, 

? 1. The Book of Royalty. Characteristics: of 
British Palaces, by Mis S.C. Hall; the drawinge 
by W. Perring and J. Brown, richly colored plates; 
imperial 4to, crituson and purple morocco, superb: 

: 2. Finden’s Tableaux of the Affections. A se= 

ries of Picturesque illustrations of the Womanly Vit-- 
tues; edited by Miss Mittord, imperial 4to, greew 
and gold 

3. Buds and Blossoms. A series ot highly finish-- 
ed engravings, alter Chalon, Landseer, &c. edited 
by Mrs Fairlie, imperial 4to, richly colored silk. 

4. Beauty’s Costume. Female Figures in’ the 
Dresses of all Times- and Nations, with descriptions 
by Leitch Ritchie, Esq. royal 4to, elegantly bound. 

5. The Drawing Room Scrap Book. With Poet- 
ical lilustrations by L.-E. |.. 36 splendid plates, roy~ 
al 4to, fancy arabesque binding. 

6. The Oriental Annual. Or Scenes in India, by 
Thomas Bacon with engravings by Finden, trom: 
drawings by Stanfield, Roberts, &c. 8ve—morocco,’- 
elegant. ; } 

7. Friendship’s Offering, and Winter’s Wreath, a 
Christmas and New: Year's Present, 10 fine plates. 

8. Forget Me Not. A Christmas, New Year’s 
and Birthday Present, edited »y. Frederick Shoberll, 
11 engravings— movrecco- 

9. The Waverley Keepsake. Land:cape Histori- 
cal [Illustrations of the Waverley Novels, from Draw 
ings by Turner, Cruikshanks, &c. 4to. arabesque. - 

J0. Juvenile Scrap. Book. By Agnes Strickland 
and Bernard Barton,-16 clegant engravings, hand- 
somely beund. 

11. Italy, France 2nd Switerland. Views of Ci- 
ties and Scenery, by Prout ond ‘Hardimg, with de+ 
scriptions by Roscoe, 4to elegant. 

12. Jady Blessingtow’s Gems of Beauty, 

13. The Keepsake. 

14. Heath’s Book et Beauty. 

15. Heath’s Picturesque Annual. i 

16. The Diadem, anew annual, royal 4to, 19 
plates, silk. 

17. Jeaning’s Landscape Annual, the Tourist, in - 
Portugal, 8vo. morocco. 

18. The Oriental Keepsake, Syria and the Holy* 
Land illustrated, 4to. arabesque. 

The Spirit of the Wocds— Royal 8vo eotored plates, 
half morocco. 

Romance of Nature—royal 8vo,’colored plates, 
morocco. 

Ages (The) of Female Beauty, by Frederick 
Montague, 7 plates, 4te, splendid. 

Scenic (The) Annual, 56 plates, by Thomas Camp- 
bell, dto. 

Authors of England, splendid plate’, royal dito. ° 

Corbaux’s Beauties, trom Lalla Rookh, cloth. 

Corbaux’s Beauties, frone La li‘ Rookh, elegantly - 
colored. 

Heath’s Shakspeare Gallery, Svo. 45 plates, ele- 
gant, morocco. 

Finden’s Hiustratioas of Byron: new edition, 2 vols. - 
superb morocco 

‘The Imperial, 8vo@ fr 1859 _— 

American -Annuals, : 

The Christian’s Keepsake eed Missionary Annual, - 
for E839, ten engravings. 

The Token and Atlantic Souvern’® 1889. ° 

The Gilt, 1839, edited by Miss Lasfie. - 

The Religions Souvenir, 1839. 

The Violet, Juvenile Souvenir, 1839, sdited by > 
Miss Leslie. 

American. Juvenile Keepsake, 1839. 

Forget Me Not, 1839. ee 

Most of the above are received and for sale bY ~ 
JAMES MUNROE & CO. 134 Wasbington street. - 
nov 17 




















AY’S Happy Mourner;. or Sympathy for the Be- 
reaved. Presenting the Consolations of God to 
his Afflicted Children. Selected from the writings 
of Rev, Willtam Jay, of. Bath, England. Price 50 
cents. 
Conients: 

Loss of Connections. Hand of God in Afilictions.- 
Friendship im Death. Consolationin.Death. Death. 
of Children. Funeral of a Widow’s Son.. Designof! 
Afiiction. How to Honor Godin Trouble. Acqui- 
esence in the Will of God. The Christian in Death, . 
and the Christian in Heaven. 

For sale by FAMES LORING, 132 Washington 
st. nov 17 


on Algebra,. Vheoretice! and Practical, adapted 
to Schools and Colleges. By James Ryan, author of 
Differential and Integra! Calculus, New American 
Grammar of Astronomy, with an Appendix by: Reb- 
ert Adrian, Professor of 'Mathematies and Natural 
Philosophy in Columbia College. Fourth edition. 

This work is used im. pearly all the Schools and 

Colleges in New Yerk, and in many of the Southern 
States, and voluntary letters highly recommendatory 
have been received trom many of the best Teachers... 
Gentlemen introducing a new Algebra into their 
Schools are invited to examine this work, copies for 
whom will be furnished gratis. WEEKS, JORDAN 
& CO. 121 Washington st nov 17 


LW BOOK FOR YOUNG MEN. The Young 
Man’s Assistant, by Rev, Jason Whitman. This 
day published and for sale by WEEKS, JORDAN 
& COU. 121 Washington st. nov 17 
OUNG LADY 8: FRIEND—STATIONERS’ 
CO’S EDITION. The American Stationers’ 
Company’s Edition of Mrs. Farrar’s Young Lady’s 
Friend, for sale to the trade, and at retail, by 
WEEKS, JORDAN § CO; 121 Washington st. 
Also, Mrs Child’s Frugal’ Housewife ; Fosdick’s 
New German Grammar ; Cousin’s Psychology, new 
edition. nov 17 


ANNAH MORE AND HER SISTERS. 
Just published and for sale by WEEKS, JOR- 
DAN & CU.—The Life of Hannah More, with No- 
sr of her Sisters, by Henry. Thompson, M. D, 2 
vols, 
*‘ Messrs Carey & Hart could not have rendered 
a more acceptable service to such as admire true be- 
nevolence, and appreciate the female character, than 
by publishing this interesting biography of Hannah 
More. It may be read with pleasure and profit by 
all who seek to advance the interests of education, 
morality, piety and Christianity. — Penn. Inquirer. 
CHOOL BOOK AND STATIONARY STORE. 
—S G.SIMPKINS, 79 Court, corner af Brattle 
street, Boston, keeps constantly for sale a general as- 
sortment of School and Juvenile Books, Statiouery, 
and Account Books. 
Also,—Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Pocket Books, 
Wallets, Portfolios, Tooth Brushes, Rodgers’s Pen- 
knives, &c. &c. n1l7 


rIVHE SCRAP BOOK, No. 4.—Just published,the 
Scrap Book, No. 4, for November, containing a 
new Anthem for Thanksgiving. Price, $1 per doz. 
For sale by G. W. PAEMER & CO. 
nl7 131 Washington street. 

















IRIAM, 2d edition, by the author of Joanna of 
Naples. Published and tor sale by 
H. P. NICHOLS & CO. 


nl7 tf 147 Washington street. 


ALES OF THE DAY, Ist and 2d series—con- 
taining the best selections from. Blackwood, 
Bentley, New Monthly, Metropolitan, and other 
English Magazines. 
‘ Cheap, lively, novel and talented, they deserve 
and acquire new patronage every day..’—Centinel. 
‘Under this title Nichols & Co. are publishing one 
of the best periodicals of the day. It furnishes the 
cream of the English Magazines, being selections 
from them, and is printed on exceedingly neat and 
elegant type, at a low price.’—-N. Y. Sun. 
147 Washington. street, 
opposite the Ofd South. 
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CHURCH LAMPS. 
RONZED CHANDELIERS, with from 3 to 
12 lights. Pulpit Lamps of a variety of patterns. 
Also a general assortment of Astral, Mantel and 
Reading Lamps. For sale by 
HARRIS & STAN WOOD, 29 Tremont Row. 
nov. 3. is8w 


PURE SPERM OIL. 
T. HASTINGS, 101 State street, has con- 
e stantly for sale Winter, Fall, and Spring strain- 
ed Sperm Oil, of first quality, for family use. Oil 
cannisters of various sizes. 
Oil sent to any part of the city, free of expense. 
jan 13 istf 








OPTICAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL INSTRU-= 


MENTS. 

B. WIDDIEFIELD & CO. No. 139, Wash- 

e ington street, nearly opposite the Old South 
Church, would inform the public, that they have re- 
ceived for sale all the valuable Instruments and 
Philosophical Apparatus of the late Rev. Dr Prince 
of Salem, among which are Telescopes, Solar and 
Compound Microscopes, valuable Pneumatic Appa- 
ratus, Magic Lanterns, Magic Lantern Siides (some 
that are very superior,) a Reflecting Circle, by * Ca. 
ry, London,’ and other instruments, among which are 


be found any where else in the country. 
some not to be to iB cet 87 
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[From the Token for 1839.] 
THE FOREST FLOWER. 
BY H. F. GOULD. 


Who art thou, little forest gem, 
Set shining on thy slender stem, 

So lone, and yet so fair; 
Like some sweet censer, giving out 
To cloud and sun, for rain and drought, 
Thine odors, to be borne about 

Upon the desert air? 


Thou look’st like one, the tempest’s breath 
Might in a moment shake to death, 

And hence thy ruins brush. 
Or, this proud tree, against thy head, 
Might hurl a nut to strike thee dead, 
And helpless to an earthy bed 

Its envied rival crush. 


And still thou art as void of fear 

As if thou wert an empress here ; 
And modest as a saint; 

In heart as single, undefiled, 

And simple asa little child, 

With beauty new, and bright, and wild, 
That art could never paint. 


But wherefore didst thou thus seclude 
Thy loveliness in solitude, 
To human vision lost, 
Had not my bold, erratic feet, 
To bear me to thy deep retreat, 
Through vines that stray, and boughs that meet, 


The tarf untrodden crossed ? 


Sweet eremite, [ "Il tell thee why. 

It was to please thine Author's eye! 
Thou thus art lene and rare 

To praise the Power who made thee so! 

For pure to him thy petals blow ; 

And fresh to him thine odors go, 
Though borne on desert air. 


CHRISTIAN 


EEL SOT TETES, 


REGISTER. 
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The humble sou! sends upward on the air, 
Aid us to comprehend its truths, and give 
A ray trom Heaven that we may read and live ! 


Worcester, ov. 1838. 














MISCELLANEOUS. 


(From the Violet, for 1839.) 
THE COTTAGE 
BY MRS. L. H. SIGOURNEY. 

There was a laboring man, who built a Cot- 
tage for himself and wife. A dark gray rock 
everhung it and helped to keep it from the 
winds. 

When the Cottage was finished, he thought 
he would paint it grey, like the rock, And so 
exactly did he get the same shade of color, that 
it looked almost as if the little dwelling sprang 
froin the bosom of the rock that sheltered it, 

After a while the cottager became able to 
purchase acow. Inthe summer, she picked 
up most of her own living very well. But in 
the winter, she needed to be fed and kept from 
the cold, 

So he built a barn for her. It wasso small, 
that itlooked more like a shed than a barn. 
But it was quite warm and comfortable. 

When it was done, a neighbor came in, and 
said, what color will you paint your barn ? 

‘Thad not thought about that,’ said the 
cottager. 

‘ Then I advise you, by all means, to paint 
it black ; and here is a pot of black painv’ which 
I have brought on purpose to give you.’ 

Soon anether neighbour, coming in, praised 
his neat shed, and expressed a wish to help him 
a little about his building, * White, is by far 
the most genteel color,’ he added, ‘and here 
is a pot of white paint, of which 1 make youa 
present.’ 

While he was in doubt, which of the gifts to 
use, the eldest and wisest man in the village 
came to visithim, Ilis hair was entirely white 
and every body loved him, for he was good as 





Fair unbaptised, I name thee hence, 
A spirit’s clear address to sense, 

By this bright symbo! made ! 
Thou art a clothed, embodied thought, 
Which thy Creator's mind hath wrought; 
And trom that fount of glory brought, 

in thy light form conveyed ! 


For the Register and Observer. 
UPON WHOM DOTH NO?r HIS LIGHT 
ARISE ?—Job xxv. 3. 
Is there a seeret, hidden place, 
How lone soever it may be, 
In which Faith’s vision may not trace 
The light of God's divinity ? 


Thou poor afflicted one! whose cye, 

Dim with the frequent. falling tear, 
Can see no friendly beacon nigh, 

Thy spiri’s struggling grief to cheer,— 
Lift up thine eye! iJor streams 

All 
Full on the trusting eye it beams, 


’ 
aspiet 


ztorious from God's throne of light. 


And turns to day, grief s darkest night. 


Th 


The burden of thy labors down, 


1 weary one! who fain wouldst ‘ay 


To share the only cloudless day, 
And win the only fadeless crown,— 
; 


Not to the dreams of dark despair, 
Be all thy weary moments given. 
Breathe forth thy soul in grateful prayer, 


And, patient, wait the light from heaven. 


Darkness and clouds are o’er the way, 
That leads us tc our heavenly rest. 
But faih can view the beaming ray, 


That gilds the regious of the blest. 


Turn to that rest, thy tearful eye, 

And God’s own hand thy steps shall guide, 
Till thou shalt see his mansions nigh, 

And stand his glorious throne beside. 
Y.L. &. 


Taunton. 


FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 
LINES ON THE BIBLE. 
Within these sacred leaves a balm is found 
Whose healing influence soothes each rankhng 
wound ; 

Its precepts t ach temptation’s force to spurn, 

And rouse the 
They nerve the soul in sorrow’s sternest hour, 


sinner from his path to turn ; 


When round our heads the gloomy tempests lower, 
And strengt impart in our most prosperous days, 
To joy with trembling, and give God the praise. 


Then come, ye youth,who on life’s threshhold stand, 
Prepared to snatch its joys with eager hand ! 

Those joys illu ive shine—they mock your trust, 
Bright to the eye, yet in the grasp but dust! 

Would you rejoice when suns shall shine no more ? 
This volume read--belicve—obey-—adore ! 

Ye who have hotly plunged in the rude strife, 
The toils, the struggles of man’s active life, 
Gird on the armor which this book supplies, 
And trom the contlict victors ve shall rise. 


Nor ye, ye aged, tren:ble at the grave-- 

Did not the Savior it stern tyrant brave? 

Why falter then ? hath he not lain there first, 

And death’s strong bands with force resistless burst? 
He rose--then check that shuddering, fearful sigh ! 
Read and exult that ye shall also die. 


Mourner, turn bere, and see your Savior’s cross! 

Hush, hush your frenzied grief—why weep your 
loss ? 

To dry your tears the blessed Jesus died— 

Study his life and in his truth abide, 

And ye shall join the lost whem ye deplore, 

In those blest lands where sorrow is no more. 


Sinner, remorse has fastened on thy breast! 

Where shalt thou flee, poor wretch, to purchase rest? 
Man, loathing, shuns thee, and thy conscience cries 
No mercy can efface thy sins? deep dies— 

But hark, thou trembling soul with guilt opprest ; 
‘Come unto me, and I will give you rest!’ 

Will not this promise conquer wild despair ? 

His love divine what tender words declare ? 

«My yoke is easy and my burcen light ;? 

¢ Your sins, though scarlet, I will render white 2% 

* Kneel at my cross—on me your sorrows Jay, 

And God will pardon--Sinner, knee! and pray.’ 


If with such power this sacred book is fraught 
To calm the mourner, purge the guilly thoughr, 
To guard ie young, and cheer decrepit age, 
Should we not hang wit: rev’rence on each page, 
Study its precepts, and with fervor read 

Of the pure Jesus every word and deed ? 

May God, who listens to the faintest prayer 
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well as wise, 

W hen the cottager had told him the story of the 
pots of paint, the old man said *he who gave 
you the black paint, is one who dislikes you, 
and wishes you to doa foolish thins, He who 
gave you the white paint, is a partial friend and 
desires you to make more show than 1s wise. 

‘Neither of their opinions should you follow. 
If the shed is either black or white, it will clisa- 
gree with the color of your house. Moreover, 
the black paint will draw the sun, and cause the 
edges of your boards to curl and split, and the 
white will look well for a little while, and then 
become soiled, and need painting anew,’ 

* Now take my advice, and mix the black and 
white together.’ So the cottager poured one 
pot inte the other, and mixed them up with his 
brushes—and it made the very grey color, which 
he liked and had used before upon his house, 

He had in one corner of his small piece of 
ground, a hop-vine. He carfully gathered the 
ripened hops, and his wife made beer of them, 
which refreshed him when warm and weary. 

It had always twined around two poles, which 
he had fastened to the earth, to give it support. 
But the cottager was fond of building—and he 
made a little arbor for it to run upon, and clus- 
ter about. 

He painted the arbor grey. So the rock and 
the shed, and the arbor, were all of the sawe 
grey color.—And every thing around looked neat 
and comfortable, though it was small and poor. 

Whien the cottager and his wife grew old, 
they were setting together, in their arbor, at the 
sunset of a summer’s day. 

A stranger who seemed to be looking at the 


country, stoped and inquired, how every thing | 


around that small habitation happened to be the 
same shade of grey. 

‘It is very well it is so, said the cottager— 
for my wife and 1, you see, are grey also, And 
we have lived so long, that the world itself looks 
old and grey to us now’. 

Then he told him the story of the black and 
white paint, and how the advice ofan aged man 
prevented him from making his little estate 
ridiculous when he was young, 

‘] have thought of this circumstance, so 
often, that it has given me instruction. Ile 
who gave methe black paint, proved to be 
an enemy ; and he who urged me to uss the 
white, wasa friend.—The advice of neither 
was good,’ 

‘Those who love us too well are blind to our 
faults—and those who dislike us, are not willing 
to see our virtues. One would make us all 
white—the other all black. But neither of them 
are right.—For we are of a mixed nature, good 
and evil, like the grey paint, made of opposite 
qualities, 

‘}f then, neither the counsel of our foes, nor 
of our partial friends, is safe to be taken, we 
should cultivate a correct judgement, which like 
the grey paint, mixing both together, may avoid 
the evil and secure the good:’ 


ON NOXIOUS INSECTS. 

‘And it shall come to passin that day, that the 
Lord shall hiss for the fly thatis in the uttermost 
part of the rivers of Egypt, and for the bee that is in 
the land of Assyria. 
restall of them in the desolate valleys, and in the 
holes of the rocks, and upon all thorns, and upon 
all bushes.’ 

‘What,’ says Kirby, * would you think of 

any large animal that should come to attack 
you with a tremendous apparatus of knives and 
lancets issuing from his mouth? Yet such 
are the instruments by which the fire-eyed and 
blood thirsty horse fly, Tubanus, makes an 
incision into the flesh; and then forming a 
syphon of them, carries off many drops of your 
blood. ‘The pain they inflict when they once 
open a vein is usually very acute..... 
‘ But of all the insect tormenters, none are 
so loudly and universally complained of as 
the species of the genus Culer, whether 
known under the name of gnats or musquitoes, 
In ovr own land, we know little of these 
scourges, compared to other regions, yet we 
have found them sufficiently annoying. A 
few examples of what they are in other coun- 
tries, nay be not wholly devoid of interest, and 
may teach us to be grateful for mercies which, 
because they are inthe ordinary course of 
events, are never thought of, 

Net us travel northwards, One would think 
that the cold of Lapland wonld destroy insect 
life: notso. There the gadfly, @strus taran- 
di, the terror of the reindeer, obliges the herds- 
man to take long and toilsome migrations with 
his cattle from the interior to the coast and 
from the coast to the interior at stated periods. 

Toremain in the woods during summer would 
be to ensure the total loss of his deer, to him 
his wealth and dependence. The wild herds 
migrate instinctively, But the gad-fly is only 
one pest in that climate; countless myriads of 
musquitoes, whose ‘numbers are so prodigious 


And they shal! come, and shall | 





as to be compared to a flight of snow when the 
flakes fall thickest ; or to the dust of the earth,’ 
deluge the land. ‘The natives cannot take a 
mouthful of food, or lie down to sleep in their 
cabins, unless they be fumigated almost to 
suffocation, In the air you cannot draw your 
breath without having your mouth and nostrils 
filled with them; and unguents of tar, or nets 
steeped in fetid birch oil, are scarcely sufficient 
to protect the case-hardened cuticle of the Lap- 
lander from their bite. 

In the Crimea, a part of Russia, Dr, Clark 
states, that the soldiers are obliged to sleep in 
sacks, as a defence against the gnats, and that 
in spite of every precaution, several die in con- 
sequence of mortification produced by their 
bites. ‘The bodies of himself and his com- 
panions, notwithstanding the protection of 
gloves, handkerchiefs, &c. were one entire 
wound, producing great swelling and fever. 
‘The noise they make in flying cannot be con- 
ceived by those who have heard gnats only in 
England, It is a most fearful sound. 

If we pass from the northern to the tropical 
regions, we find the pest still raging. —Hum- 
bolt says, * Between the little harbor of Hig- 
uerote and the mouth of the Rio Unare, the 
wretched inhabitants are accustomed to stretch 
themselyes on the ground, and pass the night 
buried in the sand three or four inches deep, 
leaving out the head, which they cover with a 
hand kerchief.’ Here the musquites carry on 
the warfare by day, the temporaneros (a kind of 
Culer) by twilight, and the zancudos (another 
species of Culer) by night; so that there is no 
cessation from their attacks. 

Insects, like other conquerors, have given 
their names to territories; as, for exainple, 
Musquito Bay, in St. Christophers ; Musquitoes 
a town in Cuba; and the Musquito country, In 
North America. Armies have yielded before 
them; Sapor, king of Persia, was ‘compelled 
to raise the siege of Nosibis, by a plague of 
gnats which attacked his elephants and beasts 
of burden, and caused the route of his army.’ 
See Theodoret, Hist. Eccl. 

‘The fly,’ however, to which the writer 
alludes in the passage Isa. vii. 18,19, at the 
head of this paper, is productive of consequen- 
ces far more dire and disastrous than any we 
have yet alluded to, We say is, because it 
would appear, that «the fly,’ is still known and 
dreaded in the upper regions of the Nile. It 
is the T'saltsalya, or Zimb, of Bruce, a native of 
Abyssinia; and most probably belongs to the 
family termed by entomologists, Tabanidae. 

Small as this insect is, we must acknowleage 
the elephant, rhinoceros, lion, and tiger, vastly 
his inferior The appearance, nay the very 
sound of it, occasions more trepidation, move- 
ments, and disorder, both in the human and 
brute creation, than whole herds of the 
most ferocious wild beasts, in tenfold greater 
numbers than they ever are, would produce, 
As soon as this plague appears, and their buz- 
zing is heard, all the cattle forsake their food, 
and run wildly about the plain till they die, 
worn out with fatigue, fright, and hunger. No 
remedy remains tor the residents on such spots 
but to leave the black earth, and hasten down 
to the sands of Athara, and there remain while 
the rains last. Camels, and even the elepl-ants 
and rhinoceroses, though the two last coat 
themselves with an armor of mud, are attacked 
by this winged assassin and afflicted with nu- 
merous tumors, All the inhabitants of the sea 
coast of Belinda, down to Cape Gardefui, to 
Saba and south of the Red Sea, are obliged in 
the beginning of the rainy season, to remove to 
the next sand, to prevent all their stock of cattle 
from being destroyed. This is no partial emi- 
gration; the inhabitants of the countries from 
the mountains of Abyssinia, northward to the 
confluence of the Nile and Astabolas, are once a 
year obliged to change their abode, and seek 
protection in the sands of Beja; nor is there 
any alternative or means of avoiding this, 
though a hostile band were in the way capable 
of spuiling them of half their substance,’-—See 
Bruce's Travels, 





A oreat snor,—lI will tell you a story. 


| There was a churchman once who was a great 


| sportsman, and he was going out to shoot, al- 
| though he was no great things of a shot; and 
\a friend who was with him saw a number of 
birds ona bush, and desired the sportsman to let 
fly. He did slap at them, and when the friend 
asked did he kill anything, * Why, ‘said he, ‘if 
I did not kill them IT guess I made them scatter. 


Smoxine.—This circumstanece,(his becoming 
acquainted with Dr Parr,jled to the formation 
of Mr Hall’s most inveterate habit, that of sto- 

iking. Previously he hed always censured the 
| practice as an odious custom. 

But the Dr, was always enycloped in a 
dense cloud of smoke from suorise till midnight 
and no person could remain in his company 
long without great inconvenience unless he learnt 

| to smoke in self-defence, [ well recollect 
/entering his apartment just as he had acquired 
this art: | could not suppress my astonishment. 
‘O sir said he, | am only qualifying myself for 
ithe society ofa Dr. of Divinity, and this, hol- 
ding up the pipe, is my test of admission. ¢ 1 put 
into his hands Dr, A. Clarke’s pamphlet on ¢ the 
use and abuse of tobaceo. ¢ In a few days he re- 
turned it and said, ‘thank you sir, for A. Clarke’s 
pamphlet. Tcant refute bis arguments, and | 
cant give up smoking.’ 





For Heattu.—A writer ina London Medica] 
work, considers railroad travelling, with its other 
advantages, as conducive to heaith far above the 
common mode. The vibratory, or rather the 
oscilatory motion, communicated to the human 
frame, is very different from the swinging and 
jolting motion of a stage coach, and is productive 
of more salutary effects. It equalizes the circu- 
lation, promotes digestion, tranquilizes the 
nerves (after the open country is gained,) and 
often causes sound sleep during the succeeding 
night,—the exercise of this kind of travelling, 
being unaccompanied by that lassitude, aching 
and fatigue, which in weakly constitutions, pre- 
vents the nightly repose. 


Tue wipow’s mite.— Whatever ye would 
that men should do unto you, do ye even so to 
them.—A most touching illustration of this 
Scripture precept was reiated to us recently. 
A poor widow, with a family of children to 
support, earnt a scanty living by selling near 
one of our market houses, on a table, various 
little fancy articles, Some friends adyised her 
to rent a small store that was vacant, close by, 
and open in that with a larger assortment. After 
hesitating long, with much fear and trembling, 
she at last rented the store, apd by the aid of a 
few kind friends, got a neat little stock of goods. 





} and conversation, which contrasted wonderfully 





Every market day she set out her table as be-' 








fore, and with what she sold, both in this way 
and in her shop, she soon began to do very 
well, and to be tolerably easy in mind, Just 
at this period in her affairs, another poor widow 
woman, strugling for a support for her children, 
sct out a table on the opposite corner, to get the 
custom of the market people. As soon as the 
widow who had the store as well as the table 
saw this, she immediately took in her table, and 
to a friend who asked her the reason—‘ | am 
ceing very well with my store, and she has but 
a table ; 1 will not divide the custom, for | 
know how hard it is to support a family of chil- 
dren with only the sales ofa single table. 
Balt. yisiter. 





MARTIN LUTHER: 

Purhaps the finest, richest, and most gener- 
ous species of character, is that which presents 
to the dainty the most repulsive surface. 
Within the rough rind, the feelings are preserved 
unsophisticated, robust, and healthy. The noli 
me tangere outside, keeps off that insiduous 
swarin of artificial sentimetalities, which taints 
and adulterates, and finally expels all natural 
and vigorous emotions from within us. The 
idea ofa perfect man has always been figured 
forth in our ininds, by the emblem of the lion 
coming out or the lainb, and the lamb coming 
out of the lion. 

Ofthis description of character was Luthier. 
Nothing could exceed his submissiveness and 
humility, when a choice was left him to be hum- 
ble or daring ; but when conscience spoke, no 
other consideration was fora moment attended 
to, and he certainly did shake the forest in his 
magnificent ire, But if we behold him one 
moment, to use his own quotation from Scripture, 
‘pouring contempt upon princes,’ and highly 
raging against the highest upon earth, we see 
him next in his familiar correspondence, a 
poor, humble, afflicted man, not puffed up with 
pride at the great things he had accomplished, 
but rather struck down by a sense of his own 
unworthiness. Asto his violence, it was part 
of his mission to be violent, and those who lay 
it to his charge to be blameworthy, seem to us 
not to accuse him, but to accuse Providence. 
Not to have been vivlent, would to him have 
been notearnest. And here it must be observed, 
that his violence was only verbal ; it was mere- 
ly the rousing voice to awaken Europe from the 
lethargy of ages, 

But Ict us follow him into private life. Here 
it is that we shall best learn to appreciate him 
We will not dwell upon his contentment in pov- 
eriy, and kis contempt for riches, because this 
is the characteristic of almost all great men, 
who are really worth more than gold can procure 
them ; bu. his long unbroken friendship with 
Melancthon—a character 80 opposite to lis own, 
and in some respects so superior, as he was the 
first to acknowledge himself, has always struck 
usas a proof that he possessed much sweetness 
avd gentleness of disposition. Envy or jealousy 
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os: or Rome in the Third Century. 
letters of Lucius M. Piso from Rome to 
the daughter of Gracchus at Palmyra, 2 vols. 

ZENOBIA ; or the Fall of Palmyra. In letters 
of Lucius M. Piso from Palmyra to his friend Marcus 
Curtius at Rome, 2 vols. 

Extract from the North American Review for Octo- 
ber 1838. 

‘ The Letters from Palmyra,’ of which the present 
work is the sequel, is one of the most brilliant addi- 
tions to American Literature. To have fallen on a 
subject of such admirable capabilities, and unappro- 
priated by previous seekers after attractive themes 
tor works of fiction, was a piece of rare good fortune, 
iti an age of such literary abundance as the present ; 
to have treated it in a manner fully equal to its de- 
mands on the imagination required high powers. per- 
severing labor, and the keenest perception. Al! this 
was done in that beautiful work. 

The style of these works cannot be too highly 
commended. It is easy, graceful, and pure—vary- 
ing with the subject, and happily expressive of all its 
changes. In narrative, itis simple and unadorned. 
In description of external scenery it becomes ornate, 
and sometimes highly colored. The plotis carried 
on amidst the antiquities and innumerable historical 
associations of the Eternal City. Itis a great excel- 
lence in fictitious composition, to make the reader 
see the things described. This is precisely the lead- 
ing excellence of the descriptive parts in both of our 
authors works. They seem to be realities reduced 
to writing. The book leaves an impression of com- 
pleteness, just proportion, and admirable distribution 
of parts, which are found in perfection only in the 
works of great masters,’ 

Published by J. H. FRANCIS, 128 Washington 
st. oct 6 

FOR FRENCH SCHOLARS. 
FINHE French Practical Teacher; a complete 
Grammar of the French Language on the pro- 
gressive system ; by which the acquisition of writing 
and speaking French is made easy; comprising 244 
exercises, neatly written in the style of conversation; 
and a Vocabulary. By B. F. Bugard. 

The Plan of this Book differs from all grammars 
published, especially in the order of the rules and 
composition of the exercises, in which not a single 
part of speech is employed until its use has been 
fully stated and illustrated. As the rules are num- 
bered, and the words of the exercises have over them 
the numbers to be referred to for their translation, 
they afford to the student a constant, sure and easy 
guide. In his progress through the exercises, thus 
prepare., he isso often reminded of what is to be 
done, that he must as necessarily and practiaclly learn 
and retain the rule, without the tedious operation of 
committing them to memory, as if he were to recite 
them verbatim to an instructor. 

The French Practical Translator, or, easy method 
of learning to translate French into English. Con- 
taining a treatise on French pronunciation; the 
general principles for the use of the parts of speech, 
and directions for finding them in any dictionary ; a 
collection of interesting exercises, the difficulties of 
v hich are calculated gradually to increase with the 
knowledge of students ; a Vocabulary of the different 
words used in the exercises. Second Edition. By 
B. F Bugard, 

The above two Books will be found very usetul 
for persons wishing (o instruct themselves, as they 
will serve all the purpose of private instruction with- 
out the use of any other Book. Published by J. H. 
FRANCIS, 128 Washington st. eptjan <8 














SCHOOL LIBRARY. 
To Instructors of Primary and High Schools. 
‘i E. Author of Ainerican Popular Lessons offers 
to Instructors a series of reading books, design- 
ed for the use of Schools. These books are intended 





not merely ‘o teach reading for reading’s sane, but 
to suggestan intelligent method of instruction in 
preference to one merely mechanical. They attempt 


never interrupted fora moment, the fraternal | to conununicate something of the knowledge of ma- 
affection that sunbsisted betwen these great men. | ture, to instil the principles of aright conduct from 


Of these passions, indeed, Luther seems not “ 
have been susceptible. Neither did personal 
ambition come near him. Though he had so 
many Utles to it, he never claimed the supre- 
mancy over his contemporary Reformers, Not- 
withstanding the great things he had performed, 
he gave himselfno air of grandeur or impor- 
tance, Ie seemed to consider himself as 
counnon man among common men. Ile was 
Dr. Martin Lutherand nothing more. There 
was a simplicity, and commonness in his habits 


withthe, mighty revolution he brought about. 
This simplicity, we were going to say, shows 





the earliest age, to furnish elements of true history, 
and to form a just literary taste. The books are :— 
Primary. 
. Introduction to Popular Lessons. 
. American Popular Lessons. 
. Primary Dictionary. 
Progressive. 
. Sequel to Popular Lessons. 
. Tales from American History. 

6 Poetry far Schaole, 

7. Grecian Histo: y. 

8. English History. 

9. Biography for Schools, 

10. Elements of Mythology. 

The Introduction to Popular Lessons, is especially 
intended for the youngest class of learners. Its les- 
sons are exceedingly plain, and systematically de- 
signed to please and inform children. It is illustratd 
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his native greatness ; but we correct ourselves} ed by numerous cuts. This beok is approved by the 
and add,that it exhibits that apostolic frame of | Public School Society of New York, and is used in- 


mind, which allthe messengers of God, from 
Moses downwards, have displayed. Such men 





} 


| their Schools. 


Ainerican Popular Lessons is consecutive to the 
Introduction, and carries forward the learner toa fur- 


are moulded at once by the hand that sends ther knowledge of the elements of morality,the man- 


them. ‘The accidents of this world 
power (asthey have upon others,) to change or | 
modify their moral conformation, ‘There 
oneness, wholeness, 
character in 


have noj| ners of men, and the habits of animals. 


moral frame is chiseled by the Divine finger, ; 


one idea, and one only—and that external to 
their earthly condition. 


American 
Pp lar Les has | sin scal . y 
opular Lessons has been extensively used for many 


: ) years in town and country. 
is a | 


Primary Dictionary, contains four thousand werds 


an uncompoundedness of | in cominon use. It is intended to teach to thirk as 
the select instruments; on their, well as to spell, and has been provedto be as useful 


as any book in the series. 
Sequel to Popular Lessons,isa first book ofhistory. 
It regards history as a greatlesson of morality, and 


Iience was begotton | constantly sug rests the distinction between right and 


the simplicity and bomeliness of Luther’s walk | wrong. 
in life. Had he acted the great man, he would | 


Tales trom American History, form Nos. 9, 10, 11 


of Harpers’ Boy’s and Girl’s Library ; the severa 

P w ‘ ’ j ‘ 7 . * a . F o c , 

have proved that he was not the apostle. The | volumes form an entire serise, and may be used sep- 
frank, popular course, and somewhat pleasant | arately and singly, or in succession. No. 9. embraces 


bearing which marked him, has made him the | the important history of Maritime Discovery, and the 


hero of the populace to this day in German, 
What is also remarkable in a man of his indu- 
bitable and profound piety is, that he had no 
austerity. —Blackwood’s Magazine. 





' 
' 


Tue Htranpman’s Atmanac.——Bend the first 


and third fingers on the left hand—and com- 
mencing with March at the thumb, count or 
—the bent fingers indicate the months which 
contain only thirty days, 


A hardy seaman who had escaped one of the 
recent shipwrecks upon our coast, was asked by 
a lady how he felt v hen the waves dashed over 
him. He replied: ‘Wet, madam, very wet.’ 
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N*® GERMAN GRAMMAR. — Introduction 
to the German Language ; comprising a Ger- 
man Grammar, with an Appendix of important Ta- 
bles and other matter; and a German Reader, select- 
ed from the Classie Literature of Germany ; with 
Notes &c. By David Fosdick, Jr. 
Just published, and for sale by 
p10 JAMES MUNROE & CO. 
OUNG MAN’S ASSISTANT in Efforts of 
Self-Cultivation. By Jason Whitman, author 
of Young Lady’s Aid. 
Just received, for sale by JAMES MUNROE & 
Co. 134 Washington st. n 10 


ee bag SCHOOL BOOKS.—Boston Academy, 
Choir, Odeon, Ancient Lyre, Glee Book, Harp, 
Social Choir, Juvenile Singing School, &c. &c. at 
wholesale and retail, at 147 Washington St. by H. 
P. Nichols & Co. 

Schools and Choirs supphed on favorable.terms, 





nov. 1S 
TRANGER IN CHINA—By C. T. Downing. 
2 vols. 
Just received by H. P. NICHOLS & CO. 
nlo 





a o MS’S NEW NOVEL. — Pelayo, a Story of 
the Goth, 2 vols. By the author of Yemasse. 
Just received by Hi. P. NICHOLS & Co. 
nlo 


OUSIN’S PSYCHOLOGY.—Elements of Psy- 
chology, included in a Critical Exataination of 
Locke’s Essay on the Human Understanding. With 
additional Pieces. By Victor Cousin, Peer of France 
&c. Translated from the French by Rev. C. 8. 
Henry, DD. With an Introduction and Notes.— 
Second edition, prepared for Colleges. 
Just published, and for sale by JAME*% MUN. 
ROE §& CO. nlo 


EW ANNUALS, for 1839.—Parley’s Christ- 
mas Gift 

Parleys Christmas Tales 

The Gem—Lady’s Album 

The Lily—Gifi— Violet 

Religious Souvemr—Christian Keepsake 

For sale by H. P. NICHOLS & CO. 

nl0 
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Life of Columbus. This workis strongly recommend- 


ied by the best judges of elementary books. 


Poetry for Schools, is a series of Lessons on Poetry 
and Prose, fit for reading and declamation, and also 
comprising a briefsysicim of rhetoric, and examples 
of English literature,trom the age of Elizabeth to the 
American Poets. 

Grecian History, is the history of Greece, from a 
reinote antiquity to the present time, and includes 
notices of the arts, laws, and institutions of the Greeks, 
t gether with the Geoxraphy of Greece; itis ilustrat- 
ed by Maps and Engravings. 

English Wistory, resembles the Grecian in its ar- 
rangement and execution, and attempts, in perspicu- 
ous details, to show the benefits of civilization and 
public virtue. 

Biography for Schools. This work is intended to 
furnish a series of virtuous examples from real life, 
by incans of which young persons may be instructed 
in right action, by the gcnuine consequences of right 
and honorable conduct. 

Elements of Mythology. This work has been 
found highly useful in classical education. 

These Books invite the examination of teachers. 
They have been approved by the best scholars in the 
country, Without increasing its labor or expense, 
they greatly extend the commen course of education, 
They are printed in the most convenient forms, and 
are cheap, and ot a durable fabric. 

For sale by JAMES MUNROE & CO. 134 Wash- 
ington street. tf sept 16 


AND SHARKS AND SEA GULLS—by Capt 
4 Glasscock, author of the Naval Sketch Book. 
Book 1, Wife Hunting—2, The Widow—3, The 

Man of War—4, The Discovery. 

Just received by Ht. P. NICHOLS & Co. 
nlo 147 Washington street. 


OUNG GENTLEMAN’S ASSISTANT. By 
Rev. Jason Whitman, author of the * Younz 
Lady’s Aid.’ This day published and for sale by 
WEEKS, JORDAN §& CO. 121 Washington strect, 
Also, a fresh supply of the YOUNG LADY’S 
AID. nov 3 


MERICA N ALMANAC,— This day published 

by JAM ES MUNROE & CO., The American 

Almanac for 1839. For sale at 134 Washington st., 
opposite School street. s29 


V INISTRY AT LARGE. The Principles and 
| Results of ths Ministry at Large in Boston, by 
Dr Tuckerman—Price one dollar. Published by 
JAMES MUNROE & CO. 134 Washington st. © 
SS oct 13 
RS SIGOURNEY’S Letters to Mothers. 1 vol 
For sale by JAMES MUNROE & CO. 134 
Washington st. oct 27 

















A. U. Aw 
i Tractsof the American Unitarian Association 
furnished in sets or numbers, by JAMES 
MUNROE & CO. No. 134 Washington st. tf m 12 


To LA DY S ANNUAL REGISTER.—This 
day published, the Lady’s Annual Registe 
Housewife s Memorandum Book, for 1839 ~* Care 
olive Gilman. With an Almanac. oT ae 











For sale at TICKNOR?’S. n3 
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ALUABLE MUSICAL WORKS.—The Bos- 
ton Academy’s Collection of Church Music 
Published under the direction of the Boston Acade. 
my of Music, consisting of the most popular Psalm 
and Hymn Tunes, Anthems, Sentences, Chants, &¢ 
old and new ; together with many beautiful Pices. 
Tunes and Anthems, selected from the works of the 
most distinguished masters—gew edition. 
_ The Boston Handel and Haydn Society’s Collec- 
tion—Edited by L. Mason—new edition, The char- 
acter of this work is too fully established by its ex. 
tensive circulation throughout the country, and the 
approbation it has received in England, to need any 
remarks at the present time. : 

The Choir, or Union Collecticn ot Church Music 
—By L. Mason. Much of the music in this work is 
entirely new, and has been drawn from the highest 
sources of musical taste and science—new edition. 

Bridgewater Collection of Sacred Music. 

The Odeon—A collection of Secular Melodies, ar- 
ranged and harmonized for fonr voices, designed for 
adult Singing Schools, and for Social Music Parties 
By G. J. Webb and Lowell Mason, Professors in the 
Boston Academy of Music. 

Pa Odeon—Printed on fine paper, and bound in 
cloth, 

Juvenile Lyre; or Hymns and Songs—Religious 
Moral and Cheerful. Set to appropriate Music. For 
the use of Common and Primary Schools. 

The Juvenile Singing School—By Lowell Mason 
and t+. J. Webb, Profe-sors in the Boston Academy 
of Music, a new work for Juvenile Classes and Sing- 
ing Scheols. This work has just been introduced in- 
to the Boston Public Schools. 

Manual of the Boston Academy of Music, for In- 
struction in the Elements of Vocal Music, on the 
System of Pestalozzi—By Lowell Mason, Protessor 
in the Academy. 

The Lyrist, consisting of a Selection of New Songs; 
Duetts and Trios—From recent works of various au- 
thors. Compiled by Lowell Mason and G. J. Webb, 
Professors in the Boston Academy of Music. 

The Music of Nature ; or an attempt to prove tha 
what is passionate and pleasing in the Art of Sing 
ing, Speaking, and Performing upon Musical Instru 
meuts, is derived from the sounds of the animate: 
world, With curious and interesting illustrations, by 
William Gardiner. 

The Boston Academy’s Collection of Anthems, 
Choruses, &e,—Edited by Lowell Mason. The mu. 
sic of this work has been chosen with especial reter- 
ence to public occasions, concerts, orations, &c. the 
whole being of practical character and acknowledged 
excellence. 

Lyra Sacra—Consisting of Anthems, Motetts, Sen- 
tences, §c., original and selected. By Lowell Ma- 
son. 

The Boston Collection of Anthems, Choruses, &ec. 
— Consisting of selections from the works of the most 
distinguished composers. By Lowell Mason and G, 
J. Webb. [Published by the Boston Handel and 
Haydn Society. 

Sentences, or Short Anthems. Hymn Tunes and 
Chants, appropriate to various occasions of public 
worship. By Lowell Mason. [Published by the 
Boston Handel and Haydn Society.) . 

The Boston Glee Book— Consisting of an extensive 
collection of Glees, Madrigals and Rounds; selected 
from the most admired composers. ‘Together with 
many new pieces from the German, arranged ex- 
pressly for this work. By Lowell Mason and G. J. 
Webb. 

_ Forsale by JAMES MUNROE & CO. 134 Wash- 
ington street. n10d 


SUPERB ENGLISH ANNUALS for 1839.— 
Just received by H. P. NICHOLS & CO., 
The Drawing Room Scrap Book, 4to, 37 splendid 
steel engravings 
The Oriental Annual, 8vo, 18 do do 
Friendship’s Offering, 10 do do 
The Forget Me Not, 11 do do in superb silk and 
morocco binding. 
147 Washington street, opposite the Old South, 
nlod 

















ACADEMICAL CLASS BUOKS. 
PELLING.—Emerson’s National Spelling Book, 
and Jntroduction to do. 

REA DING.—Worcester’s series, viz. A Primer 
of the English Language ; the Second Book ot Read- 
Ing and Spelling ; the Third Book of do and do. ; the 
Fourth Book of Reading. 

ARITHMETIC.—Parley’s, Emerson’s North A- 
merican Arithmetic, Parts 1, 2, and 6, and Key; 
Walsh’s Mercantile, and Grund’s Exercises and Kev. 

ALGEBRA.—Grund’s Exercises and Key, and 
Grund’s Algebraic Problems, &c. 

HISTORY— Parley’s Book of the United States ; 
do First, Second and Third Books; the Historical 
Class Book, Hildreth’s Views of the United States, 
and Sequel todo; Outlines of Chronology, ancient 
and modern. 

GEOGRAPHY .—Goodrich’s Outlines of Geogra- 
phy and Atlas; do Universal Geography ; Wooe- 
bridge’s Geographical Copy Book ; Blake’s Geogra- 
phy for Children. 

ASTRONOMY.—Grund’s Popular Astronomy; 
Parley’s Sun, Moon and Stars. ‘ 

CHEMISTRY .—Grund’s Elements of Chemistry, 
stereotype edition, 

PHILOSOPHY. — Abbott's Little Philosopher ; 
Grund’s Elements of Philosophy . Sullivan’s Moral 
Class Book, 

CEOMETRY.— Holbrook’s Easy Lessons; Grund’s 
Plane and Solid Geometry. 

WRITING.—Noyes’s System of Penmanship ; 
Marshall’s Writing Books, 4 parts. 

BOOK-KEEPING. — Walshb’s Book-keeping ; 

Marsha!l’s Public School Account Book, 2 parts. 

DICTION ARIES.—Worcester’s Comprehensive, 
and do Elementary ; Johnsen’s and Walker's im- 
proved by ‘Todd. 

The Political Class Book, Frost’s Grammar, Rus- 
sell’s Lessons in Enunciation, Child’s Botany. 

Teachers, School Committees, &e., are requested 
to give the above books an examination. 

Published by G.W. PALMER & CO. 

School Book Publishers, 121 Washiogton st. 

sept I , 





EW ANNUALS FOR 1839.—The Imperia!,a 

Christmas and New Year's Present— English. 

The Christian Keepsake, and Missionary Annual 

—edited by Rev. John A. Clark. With ten splendid 
Engravings. 


Just received and for sale at TICKNOR’S. n3 








BENEZER FOX’'S ADVENTU RES, ~- Just 


Published, the Revolutionary Adventures of 


Ebenezer Fox, of Roxbury, Mass. For sale at 
n3 TICKNOR’S. 

MES, Giieps FRUGAL HoUsEWIre. 

The American Frugal Housewife, dedicated 
to those who are not ashamed of economy. By Mrs. 
Child, author of The Mother's Book, Hobomok, Ke. 
&e. Ywenty first edition. For sale to the Trae 
and at retail, by JAMES MUNROE & CO. 134 


Washineton st. nov 3 








RS. TROLLOPE’S NEW WORK. A Ro- 
1 ‘sam Vienna. Domestic Manners of the 
Americans, &e. Just reecived by JAMES MUN: 
ROE §& CO. 134 Washington st. nov 3 








MMNHE YOUNG LADY'S FRIEND. By Mrs 
; John F arrar, For sale to the Trade and at re- 
tail by JAMES MUNROE & CO. 134 Washington 
street. nov 3 
Y OUTH’S KEEPSAKE, a Christmas and New 
Year’s Gift for Young People, tor the year 
1839. Just received and for sale at 
v3 TICKNOR’S. 


Sg sg her ate POLITICAL ECONOMY, Part 


2d. Received by JAMES A 2 CO, 
134 Washington st. ’ ES MUNROE § ¢ 


EW BOOKS.—Mrs Trol ’s Vi i 
Dr Bird’s Peter the Piterhe — 
Reminiscences of a Tour, by 
Christian Keepsake, tor 1839 
Duty and Inclination, 
Miriam. Picciola 
Tales of the Day, two volumes. 
For sale at TICKNOR’S. 
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S14 bl i] ’ 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 
PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY MORNING; 

BY DAVID REED, 
At 19 Water Street. Boston. 
CHANDLER ROBBINS, Epsror. 

TERMs.— Three Doltars, payable in six mouths 
or Two Dollars and Fifty Cents, it paid in advente 

To individuals or companies who pay in advance 

or five copies, sixth copy will be sent gratis. 

_ I> No subscription discontinued, except at the 
ee of :he publisher, until all arrearage® *"° 
paid. 

All communicatons, as well as letters of busine*s 
relating to the Christian Register, should be address 
ed to Davin Reep, Boston. 

MINOT PRATT, PRINTER. 
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